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“ I lay this down as the law of nations. 
I say that the military authority takes, for 
the time, the place of municipal institu- 
tions, Slavery among the rest. Under 
that state of things, so far from tts being 
true that the States where Slavery exists 
have the exclusive management of the sub- 
ject, not only the President of the United 
States, but the Commander of the army 
has power to order the universal emanci-: 
pation of the slaves.".—Joun Q. ApDaAms. 














MEMORIAL OF THE PEOPLE TO CONGRESS. 


‘*PROOLAIM LIBERTY THROUGHOUT ALL THE LAND, 
TO ALL THE INHABITANTS THERKOF,” 





To the Congress of the United States : 

The undersigned, citizens of 
of / , respectfully submit— 

That as the present formidable rebellion 
against the General Government manifestly finds 
its root and nourishment in the system of chat- 
tel slavery at the South; as the leading con- 
spirators are slaveholders, who constitute an 
oligarchy. avowedly hostile to all free institu- 
tions; and as,in the nature of things, no solid 
peace can be maintained while the cause of this 
treasonable revolt is permitted to exist; your 
honorable body is urgently implored to lose no 
time in enacting, under the war power, the total 
abolition of slavery throughout the country— 
liberating unconditionally the slaves of all who 
are rebels, and, while not recognizing the right 
of property in man, allowing for the emanci- 
pated slaves of such as are loyal to the Govern- 
ment a fair pecuniary award, as a conciliatory 
measure, and to facilitate an amicable adjust- 
ment of difficulties; and thus to bring the war 
to a speedy and beneficent termination, and 
indissolubly to unite all sections and all inter- 
ests of the country upon the enduring basis of 
universal freedom, 

.On Sunday evening, Oct. 13th, Dr. Cheever 
delivered another powerful anti-slavery dis- 
course upon the Duty of the North to Pro. 
claim Emancipation, and the Guilt and Dan- 
ger involved in the refusal thus to obey the 
direct command of God in his Word.- Mr. 
Cheever took the ground that the Constitu- 
tion, properly interpreted, contains no sanc- 


, State 





| ‘THE SITUATION. 


There iz, at last, eome signs of progress io 
suppressing our great slaveholding rebellior. 
The rebels have now evidently abandoned the 
hope of capturing Washington, and mean to 
act only on the defensive—a policy which 
must go far to damp the enthusiasm of their 
troops. They have fallen back from the up- 
per Potomac; they are demoralized in West- 
ern Virginia, and retreating before the ad- 
vancing columns of FREMONT in Missouri.— 
Meanwhile, a most formidable fleet, with fifty 
thousand men, prepared to strike both on 
land and sea, has just sailed from Fortress 
Monroe, and while we are writing, may be 
falling with crashing power upon the rebel 
coasts. ‘There can be no doubt whatever that 
the rebel States are suffering immensely for 
the want of almost everything which they 
have hitherto obtained either by way of the 
upper Mississippi or the Atlantic ocean. As 
they grow weak, the National arm grows 
strong. ‘The first days of the rebel cause were 
its best days. They have thus far been cov- 
ered with the summer foliage. Wintor, stern 
and bleak, is taking off the leaves, and 
lessening every hour their means of conceal- 
ment. 


An onward movement of the army of the 
Potomac is confidently announced as to take 
place speedily. This, together with the ex- 
pedition from Fortress Monroe, cannot fail to 
give the rebels great trouble ; and though 


we do confidently hope to see its tack broken 
during the month of November. The loyal 
army has met, since our last issue, a heavy 
repulse at Edward’s Ferry, on the upper Po- 
tomae, involving a loss of six hundred. The 
blockading fleet at New Orleans was attacked 
by the rebels in the early part of the month, 
causing ‘damage to one of our war vessels, 
but no loss of life. Upon the whole, the 
prospect of the country appears far more 
hopeful than at the time of our last pubtica 
tion. Strong men in all parties are calling 
out for a more earnest prosecution of the war. 
and a less tender policy towards slavery, the 
thrice accursed cause of the war. 


One of the most unexpected and important 
utterances which has been given on the war, 
during the month, emanates from Brownson’s 
Review, a popular Catholic periodical. Mr. 
Brownsoy, during the last twenty-five years, 
has gone with those who have gone farthest 
in opposition to the anti slavery movement, and 
in favor of making every possible concession 
to the slave interest. His influence with a 
certain part of the Democratic masses has 
been scarcely second to that of any other man, 
and his coming, ably and squarely, for making 
the war ap abolition war, cannot fail to act 
powerfully upon the public mind. The po 
sition of his journal on the right side at this 
time, is a most significant indication of the 
favorable change going on in the public 





tion of slavery. 


mind. 


~ 


we look for no speedy death of the rebellion, 
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WILLIAM EDWARD FORSTER AND SECRE- 
) TARY SEWARD. 


ee 


The loyal people of the free States of 
America have often needed an able advocate 
at the bar of British public opinion ; but 
never more than now, in the great domestic 
troubles through which they are passing, have 
they needed such an advocate. We are mak- 
ing England a very large sharer in the calam- 
ities of our civil war. We have blockaded 
our ports, and properly so. But by arresting 
the wheels of commerce, stopping the export 
of cotton, we have threatened a large depart- 
ment of English industry with ruin, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of the British people wi.h 
the pangs of hunger and the desolations of 
famine and pestilence. The evils and hard- 
ships we are thus inflicting are unavoidable 
on our part, and equally through no fault on 
theirs. All this is very plain, and needs no 
argument. Not less plain is it that, smarting 
under these evils which they have had no hand 
in bringing about, the British Governmont 
and people should vc disposed to murmurand 
complain. It is a little too much to expect 
that men can see themselves blasted and 
ruined without emotions of pain, and even im- 
patience. Considering the relation we sustain 
to England, and the power which that coun- 
try has to cripple and distress us, it would 
seem to be the dictate of wisdom, as well as 
benevolence, that the American Government 
and people should endeavor to do everything 
in their power to mitigate, and refrain from 
everything calculated toaggravate the wounds 
we are unavoidably inflicting upon our unof- 
fending neighbors. We shoulddo all in our 
power to shorten the term of their suffering, 
aud everything in our power to assure them 
of our best wishes for their speedy relief.— 
With a powerful domestic foe to contend 
with, more bitter, revengful and uoprincipled 
than the worst foreign enemy can ever be, 
our policy to the outside world should be one 
of conciliation, kindness and friendship, and 
not of insult, bluster and defiance. The moral 
sentiment of the world is no mean ally even 
in a bad cause, and should never be repelied 
by a good one. The sentiment of Great 
Britain is naturally with the loyal people of 
America, though their ivterests may lean 
towards the rebels. They hate slavery, altho’ 
they need cotton ; but meanness is no part of 
the character of the British people, and they 
have often furnished examples of sacrificing 
interest to principle, and we believe are quite 
willing to do so in thisinstance. Butto make 
their virtue a necessity, to defy and menace 
them, to dare them to move hand or foot, 
while suffering the torture of hopger and 
ruin, is a little inconsistent and unneces- 
sarily barsh, and it may be dangerously im- 
politic. 

Stripped of diplomatic urbanities and circum. 
iocutions, the recent circular of Mr. Sewarp, 
ind his correspondence with Lord Lyons, have 
veen, in our judgmeat, better calculated to res 
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pel than to invile the good feeling of the Brit 
‘sh Government and people. Our jacket 18 
off, and we are getting ready for a fight, while 
the alleged foe stands coolly with bis hands 
in his pocket, and has not given us a single 
angry word. Sach behavior is very little to our 





credit. Neither our temper nor our states- 
manship is likely to gain by it the favor of the 
world. Count Cavour, while endeavoring to 
establish Italian unity, wisely secured the 
moral support of the Emperor of the French 
and the friendship of England. He needed 
both; but not more than we now need the 
game friendship. Our Secretary of State is a 
wise man, and one to whom we have ever 
looked with confidence, not only for wisdom, 
but for gentleness and moral rectitude. In re- 
spect to the latter, we still believe in W™. H. 
SewarRD. Nevertheless, we hold that he has 
struck the wrong note, and is singing the 
wrong tuue, if he values, as he ought, the 
good will of old England. Were we in every 
respect prepared to whip all Europe in arms, 
there is no suca love of fighting among us 
as to make it wise to invite such a war. 


It has been more thon once hinted, that a 


war with some foreign power would put an/ 


end to our domestiz war, and unite the nation 
asin the days of the Revolution. The tho't 
is not worthy even of a madman, and only 
worthy of a very wicked and mean man. The 


slaveholding States to-day would ally thein- 
selves more readily with the most despotic 


government in Europe, than with the free 
States. They have no love for England, 
France or Russia, but their feeling towards 
the free States is one of fierce and deadly 
hate. Proof of this has been given in every 
battle since the war began, and was given in 
every Southern speech before the war began. 
But even if this were not the case, the senti- 
ment would be worthy only of the blackest 
villainy. 

A foreign war at this time would afford a 
necessity for abandoning the idea of subdu. 
ing the Southern rebellion, and furnish an ex- 
cuse for our inability to maintain the Union 
and Government as handed down by our 
fathers; ‘That much it would undoubtedly 
do ; and if that is desirable, a foreign war 
may be good policy, though waged for a mean 
and wicked motive. For the life of us, we 
cannot see the least shadow of a ground for 
complaint against Kngland. England has re- 
cognized the rebel Government as having be- 
ligerent rights. We have practically done 
the same thing. England has refused to treat 
the Confederate privateers as pirates; we 
virtually refuse to do the same thing. It is 
true, we are now trying them as pirates; but 
every body knows that this isthe veriest sham, 
and that not one of the privatcersmen now on 
trial for his life will ever suffer the doom of a 
pirate. ‘bat England should look with some 
concern upon the summary manner in which 
British subjects have been hurried off to 
prison, without the privilege of the writ of 
habeas corpus, is entirely natural, and not to 
do so would contradict her whole history.— 
The Americaa Government might justly be 
expected to do the same thing. If England 
were in the turmoil of civil war, and the 
British Government were to elutch Mr. 
Lixcouy, he being then a denizen of England, 
aod throw him into prison upon private infor- 
mation, we should brand as base and recre- 
aut avy wiuister of ours who failed to express 








our natioral concern on account of such pro- 
ceedings. There is reason in all things ; but 
there is certainly no reagou in the free and 
easy manner in which our newspapers are 
dealing with the recent brief note of Lord 
Lyoxs to the American Secretary of State. 


But the main purpose of this article is not 
{o discuss the political relations of Kngland 
and America, but to acknowledge, in gratefal 
terms, a magnanimous and able defence of the 
free States and their policy, by a rising Brit- 
ish statesman and Member of Parliament— 
for such ig Mr. Witntam Epwarp Forster, 
whose name we have placed at the head of 
this article. 


Among the many able and distinguished 
men it was our privilege to meet, and whose 
friendship we were permitted to enjoy during 
our recent brief sojourn in England, we met 
with none who had more deeply studied and 
more completely mastered the great social 
and political questions which then and now 
divide the people of America. Mr. Forster 
seems to have taken for his political studies 
the two extremes, the Kast and the West.— 
One of the most masterly expositions of the 
relations of the British Government to India, 
published in the Edinburgh Review, is from 
his pen; while in the speech before us, he 
proves himself familiar with the very essense 
of the great slaveholders’ rebellion ; and not- 
withstanding the persistent blunders, mistakes 
and timidity of the American Government, 
Culculeted to make the impression upop the 
British miod that the South ie only fighting 
to get slavery out of the Union, and the Nortb 
to keep it in the Cnion, Mr. Forster, looking 
to the vital animus of the war on both sides, 
and weighing the tendency of each policy and 
the inevitable logic of events, arrives at the 
just conclusion that the war is, after all, a war 
for slavery on the part of the South, and 
against slavery on the part of the North. In 
this view of the case he nobly commends the 


men. Ile touches the noblest element in 
Britisa character, when he calls upon them, 
against what scems to be interest, to take 
sides with humanity and civilization in this 
contest with barbarism. 

Just such an advocate do we need at this 
moment. We have need of defence against our- 
selves, and from the evils which our own miser- 
able tenderness towards slavery is calling down 
upon us. Mr. Forster ig now a Member of 
Parliament. I1is eloquence is of the genuine 
British stamp, abounding in facts rather than 
in flowers, and completely mastering and ex. 
hausting whatever subject upon which it is 
employed, cither in writing or speaking. Able 
as he is, he is not more able than candid.— 
We have never met a man freer from clap- 
trap, or shams of any kind. It is this circum- 
stance, together with bis ability, which pro- 
cured for his recent speech at Bradford a place 
ii the columns of the London Times. Like 
our New York Herald, that journal, however 
crookedly it may steer its own editorial col. 
umns, ig wise ¢rough to catch up every 
purely Kuglish utterance, and thus retain a 
national character, even while it would lead 
the nation astray, 

America cannot well afford to dispense with 
Engl'sh friendship at any time, and she can 
less afford to do so in this hour of disaster and 
desolation than at any time in the past. Ou 





experience of the two countries is, that where 


North to the sympathy and regard of English- 


———_— 


ee A 


you will hear one unkind word against Amer- 


ica in England, you will hear ten in America 
against England. Instead of wideaing the 
breach between the peoples of these two ceun- 
tries of the same language, religion, law and 
fundamental ideas, we would gladly hold up 
the hands of such statesmen as Mr. Forster, 


-who, even at the expense of material interest, 


seeks to maintain the most cordial relation 
with the loyal and progressive people of 
America. 





FREMONT AND FREEDOM----LINCOLN AND 
| SLAVERY. 





In our number for the month of October, 
we recorded and commented on the pusillan- 
imous and pro-slavery interference of Presi- 
dent LincoLn against the confiscation and 
liberation of the slaves heid by those in arms 
against the Government in the State of Mis- 
souri. The friends of freedom and the Union 
had scarcely ceased to mourn this lamentable 


‘blunder, and the rebels to rejoice over it, 


when out came a still more disheartening 
rumor to the effect that Fremont’s policy had 
not only been condemned by the Government, 
but that the Government was seriously debat- 
ing the question of his removal from his com- 
mand. At first, no body could believe that 
any such suicidal policy as that could have 
been entertained for a moment by the Gov- 
ernment. But now, after weeks of telegrams 
“by authority,” all calculated to impair the 
reputation of the young and vigorous anti- 
slavery General, there is no reason to doubt 
that Fremont’s humiliation is fully determin- 
ed upon, and that only a brief space is given 
him to save the Government the responsibil- 
ity of his removal by his own resignation.— 
This dodge, however, is not likely to work, 
since strong in the confidence of his army, 
and strong in his own conscious integrity, 
I’remont, in all the likelihoods of the case, 
will bravely remain at his post until the Gov- 
-ernment shoulders the fall and open responsi- 
bility of his removal. 

Of course, it would be rash to assume, in 
behalf of General Fremont, or ot any other 
(xeneral, that his management of his depart- 
ment has been faultless; but so far as the 
public are aware, the gravest charges yet made 
against Fremont are amply refuted, and tke 
rest are simply contemptible. There is a 
deep conviction in the public mind that the 
Oppcaition to the rising young General, arises 
out of other than honorable and patriotic 
motives—motives which, if persisted in, may 
lead to the complete and hopeless demoral- 
ization of the army, and pave the way for a 
civil war within a civil war. 

‘These words have a harsh and disagree- 
able sound even to our own ears; but truth 
consults no man’s taste, and events enter with- 
out begging any man’s permission. If Gov- 
ernment shall humble merit, and exalt imbe- 
cility, displace Generals who are a terror to 
the rebels, and promote those who excite no 
alarin, and thus in fact allow the rebels to 
sciect Only such Generals as they can whip, 
as well as choose the ground upon which they 
can whip them most easily—it would not be 
strange if the paticnce of the people should 
entirely break down, and if some determined 
man of military genius should rise out of the 
social chaos, and displace the civil power al- 
together. Such things have taken place be- 
fore, and what has been done may be done 





again. The last twenty-five years of Mcxi- 
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can history is fall of warning, not only tothe 
Southern rebels, but to our Government at 
Vashington. The voice of history and of 
human nature itself crys aloud with unsparing 
energy, “ Have a care—have a care !’ 
With an army of thirty-five thousand men 


against an army of forty thousand, Fremont 


is scourging the rebels beyond the borders of 
Missouri ; while the Government at Wash- 
ington has an army of nearly three hundred 
thousand men, right under its nose, and has 
yet allowed the rebels to blockade the Poto- 
mac, so that the Government is compelled to 
seek some other highway to the ocean than 
the very river, which has been in its hands 
since the beginning of the war. While this 
is done by the rebels on the lower Potomac, 
Col. Baker, with a handful of men, as usual. 
against three times their pumber,is cut to pieees. 
Yet McC.Letuan is a model General, and 
Fremont is to be superceded. “Have a 
care "=the people notice these things. ‘hey 
may get tired of reading daily telegrams that 
“General McOLe.uan, with his staff, at an 
early -hour passed over the Chain Bridge,” 
and “returned at a late hour in the evening ;” 
“that the department under Gen. Banks is in 
excellent condition,’ and that “ everything is 
quiet along our entire lines.” To this tune 
the national baby has been sung to sleep dur- 
ing all the last three months; and during two- 
thirds of the same time, the indefatigable tel- 
egraph has been busy in disparaging the only 
General who is vigorously pursuing the re- 
treating foe. Whatever may be the unexplained 
grounds against Joun C. Fremont, the visible 
ones have anything but an honest face. If 
good cause exists for his removal, an honest 
and brave Government would remove him at 
once. If a doubt exists concerning him, a 
wise Government would, without delay resolve 
that doubt. If the complaints against him 
are groundless, a generous Government would 
give him its fullest confidence and its most effi. 
cient co-operation. That neither of these 
courses hag been pursued by the Govern- 
ment, is, to say the least, a just ground for 
suspicion that foul play is at work. 

Fremont has offended ; he has struck re- 
bellion in its most sensitive part. Assuming 
that the rebels are to be put down by fight- 
ing, end not by catching their negro slaves 
and helping to hold them ; that the business 
of the Government is not now to conciliate, 
but to conquer a peace, he hus struck at the 
verv heart of the rebellion by striking at sla- 
very. This is his offence. The letter of the 
President to him proves it; and until he shall 
have been duly convicted of mat ked aud de- 


cided derelictions of duty, the country wil! | 
have to believe that the attempt to sacrifice | 


Joun ©. Fremont has this only fouudation— 
that he loved his country better than negro 


slavery, and offered the facter e gactifice to) 


save the forme”. 


_—_— ——— 
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The Louisville Journud says that a slave 

belonging to Jeff. Olford, a Secessionist’ o 
; 

ed himself up at Camp Sherman, The off 
cers of the camp handed hia over to the Pro- 
vost Marshal of Louisville, who, under in- 
structions from Gen. Sherman, returned him 
without reward to his owner. ‘The same pa- 
per has a notice also of a fugitive slave be- 


longing to a citizen of Louisville, tbat was 
arrested and proaptly returued to his owner 
by the Federal authorities in Indiana. 


| SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


lad 
Merepitu, October 14, 1561. 
Dear Sin:—In your last issue,in the article “To 

Readers and Subseribers,” last clause, you state that the 
signs of the times are favorable to the downfall of sla- 
very, and that soon. Now vo, in your next issue, give 
us some of the signs. In the last week's N. Y. Post, I 
see that our army on the Potomac has been in chase of 
a fugitive, and ran him down and sent him back to his 
master under an escort of soldiers. Now, if this is one 
of your favorable signs, I must disagree with you. I 
made up my mind that such great exploits as that must 
SHORTLY Close the war, and leave slavery to guide its way 
as usual, I amsick and disheartened, 


-espectfully yours, 8. DUTTON. 


The request of our respected correspondent 
shall be complied with, though in this com- 
pliance we freely confess our inability to 
specify anything AFFIRMATIVELY in the char. 
acter of our Government at Washington, or 
in the recent conduct of the army on the Po- 
tomac, very favorable to our hopes of speedy 
emancipation. Fortunately, however, neither 
of these powers cover the entire moral sky 
upon which the friends of freedom are per- 
mitted to discern the signs of the times.— 
There are powers above those of the Govern- 
ment and the army—a power behind the 
throne, greater than the throne itself. Gov 
ernments act from necessity, real or supposed. 
They move only as they are moved upon.— 
Our Government is no exception to this rule. 
It cannot determine what shall be the char- 
acter of events.. To these it stands in the re- 
lation of a ship to the gale. It must adjust 
itself to the state of the ocean, or go down 
in the storm. Our Government has already 


done many things which it woold have gladly 
avoided. Consulting its own discretion, the 


slaveholding oligarchy might have had every - 
thing for slavery in the Government, which 
they now profess to desire outside of it. The 
Government, up to last April, was ready for 
anything in the way of a compromise, by 
which slavery should have received an open 
and scandalous recogaition in the Constitution 
of the United States, from which the fathers 
of the Republic had been careful to exclude 
it, for the reason, as Mr. Mapison declared, 
that “they did not wish to have it seen in the 
Constitution that there could be any such 
thing as property in man.’”’ They could have 
repealed all the Personal Liberty Bills at the 
North, and bad the free States for aa hurtirg 
ground, and Northern men for negro dogs, 
and slavery protected everywhere South of a 
certain line of latitude. Senator Sewarp in 
his speech of January even offered to aban- 
don the Republican party. But events, greater 
than the Government, spoiled all this, and 
more too. The first shot at the starving gar- 





vison at Port Sumter awoke alike the Govern- 
ment and the nation from their filthy dreams 
of couipromise. 

Necessity ig master over all. It has com- 
elled our Government, much against al! its 
wishes, to draw the sword against the slave- 
colding rebels, to suspend in different parts cf 
(ue cuuttry the privilege of the writ of ha- 





bets corpus , to place Baltimore under martial 
Spencer County, made his cseupe aud deliver. 


law, to abridge the liberty of speech and press, 
‘to invade the sacred soil of Virgivia, to fil! 
ortvess Mooroe with slaves, to.confiscate the 
property of siavcholding rebels, to blockade 
and threaten all the Southern coast. It has 
seized private property, taken possession of 
railroads, captarcd telegraph dispatches, cut 
off the mails, and done many otter things 
under the higher law, not of the written Con- 
‘stitution, or of its own iucliaatioa, Lut of ne 


—— = - 
 cessity. It has been from the first, and must 
be to the last, borne along on the broad ‘cur- 
rent of events. Its doctrines, its principles, 
and its measures are all subjected to the mod- 
ifying power of this mighty current. 

Herein, then, Mr. Dutton, are the grounds 
of our hope. There are two parties to this 
as to all other wars, domestic or foreign, and 
the action of no party can ever be independent 
of that of the other. We see that on the part 
of the North, notwithstanding all the reverses 
and blunders of its army, the millions of treas- 
ure already swallowed up, and the millions 
more to go in the same: way, its every indica- 
tion and utterance grows stronger daily for 
the Union. The Union shall not be dissolved, 
is the united determination of the North, and 
of the Government at Washington. The last 
vestige of a contrary disposition has been 
swept away. On the other hand, the slave- 
holding States, becoming familiar with hard- 
ships of war, and desperate in their determin- 
ation to break up the Government, may be 
expected to stand their ground, while they 
have either money or blood to pour out in 
furtherance of their object. They evidently 
could not if they would, and would not if they 
could take a single step backward. 


All signs portend that we are to have a long, 
revengeful and desolating war, in which both 
parties will be driven to extremities not 
dreamed of at the beginning of the war. We 


are not fighting a servile reer» out our 
meuscers, the men who have ruled us during a 


half a century. They are aot the men to 
easily bend to the authority of those whom 
they have ruled as serviles) The are proud, 
brave, willful, determined, skillful, unscrapu- 
lous and cruel ; and to their savage villainy, 
more than to the moral virtue and humanity 
of the North, do we look for that iron neces- 
sity, which shall compel our Government to 
aim a death-blow at the life of slavery, the 
prime cause and support of the rebellion.— 
When, therefore, we speak of the signs 
of the times being favorable to the speedy 
abolition of slavery, we must not be under- 
stood as looking to thisor that incidental 
act of the army, but to the very core and 
vital element and philosophy of the strife— 
We read the sayings of public men outside 
the Government, the utterance of the press, 
and study the situation of the whole contest, 
and deduce the abolition of slavery as the 
natural consequence of the war, whether our 
Government or Generals would have it so or 
not. The very reluctance of the Government 
to strike the blow at present may be necessary 
to make it all the more powerful, effectual 
and successful when it is struck. We have not 
yet been sufficiently deluged with sla¥hold- 
ing contempt and scorn, nor drunk deep 
enough of the poisoned cup of slaveholding 
malignity. A few more of our patriotic Gen. 
erals must be murdered, and many thousands 
more of our loyal troopsslaughtered ; our power 
must be more severely taxed, and our prowess 
more thoroughly tried. We may even have to 


grapple with the iron hand of the slave in 


front of the battle, before we shall be ready 
to unfurl the banner of freedom, and proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land, unto all the 
inhabitants thereof. In one way or another 
the work will be done. The back-bone of 
slavery is already broken in Missouri, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the President to save 





it. Slavebolders are leaving the State in 
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droves, leaving the fuel of rebellion in that ‘cass of slavery has sunk us. “This is not a | 
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READ THIS!----IMPORTANT PETITION: 
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Siate exhausted. The power of the slave- 
holders is broken in Western Virgioia and in 
Maryland. 

Meanwhile the friends of the Union and of 
liberty should be active, and appear by peti- 
tion at the bar of Congress in such numbers, 
and in such argaments, as to leave no room 
for the Government to escape from the great 
work of liberation. Already, signs are not 
wanting which prove that our Administration 


‘at Washingtion is quite vincible to the moral 


influence now setting against slavery. We 
hear no more about protecting the property 
of the rebels—no more about putting down 
slave ingurrectione—no more about excluding 
all persons “held to service or labor from 
their lines ;’ but instead, we have an order 
from the Secretary of War to the Naval Ex- 
pedition, now about to depart from Old Point, 
from which we quote the following important 
passage : 

“ You (Gen. Sherman) are to avail yourself 
ofthe services of any persons, whether fugitives 
from labor or not, who may offer them to the 
National Government; you may employ such 


persons in such services as they may be fitted 
for, either as ordinary employees, or, if special 


circumstances seem to require it, IN ANY OTHER | 


CAPACITY, With such organization, in squads, 
companies, or otherwise, as you deem most ben- 


war for the abolition of slavery !’ In most 
mouths it meaus that slavery ought to survive 
the war, of which it is the sole cause ; it 
means that the military power ought not to 
be employed in a manner to put down Bbla- 
very ; it means that the Government should 
take care that in suppressing the rebellion, 


assurance to the slaveholding traitors that the 
Government has no designs upon slavery, and 
that that monstrous aggregation of wrong 
and mischief hag but to ley down its rebeili- 
ous arms to receive, as formerly, the full and 
complete protection of the Government which 
those who act for it have been, and are now, 
endeavoring to break up. 

But is it not historically true that this is 
not a war for the abolition of slavery? Yes 
itis ; but every body knows it, no body doubts 
it, aud hence there is no need whatever for 
asserting it in the manner now done, especi- 
ally since to do so carries with it implications 
calculated to embarrass the Government in 
one important means of putting down the re- 
bellion. It is said that this war was under- 
taken for the preservation of the Government, 
This is true ; but not more true is it than 
that the war is for the preservation of that 


that it docs not suppress slavery ; it means | 


| 


) 


A Petition to Congress, of great impor- 
tance, will be found in another column of this 
paper. It is iv favor of Emancipation, under 
the war power, aud a fair compensation of 
loyal slave-owners, as ap aid to speedy ad- 


justment, and the only way to secure honory 


peace, and the conquest, thorough and last- 
ing, of rebellion. 

Joun Quincy Avams,- whose name justly 
has great weight, declared in Congress, three 
times on different occasions, that, in case of 
dangerous rebellion or war, the Government 
had a fall right to putslavery out of existence. 

Surely, the present crisis is one full of dan- 
ger, threatening the liberties of the people. 

Hon. Kinestey S. Bixasaam, of Michigan, 
United States Senator, who died but a few 
weeks since, told a friend in Washicgton just 
before his death, that he feared trials, reverses 


‘and trouble were before this nation, unless 


they emancipated the slaves. 

No word from any army officer or Govern- 
ment official since this rebellion began bas met 
with such hearty response and approval, as 
Fremvont's proclamation of freedom to all 
slaves of rebels. Instinetively the people felt 
it was a blow at the rvot of the whole mat- 


ial to the service. This, however, not to ' bias ter. “So many slaves, so many enemies,” is 
pa ane aus alt team tor wnltil for which the Government was ircstitnted — y scale Fe 
nn = See ee SS eee eee true. Shall the four millions be our friends 
service. You will assure all toyar masters that 


Congress will provide just compensation to them 


Tor uw tace of the services of the persons so em- 
ployed. , : 


The Secretary does not go the length or 
arming the slaves and treating them as loyal 
soldiers. He moves slowly; but he moves, 
and that is something. He will put into the 
hands of the bondman the spade, the pick and 
the ax, and set him to work for his country, 
instead of the person to whom his “ service 
and labor may be due.” This is something ; 
and we think the next step will be to welcome 
under the Star Spangled Banner “any muscle 
that can fight,” whether slave or free ; and 
when that day comes, the end of the rebellion 
and the end of slavery will not be far off— 
Keep pounding on the rock. 





“THIS IS (NOT A WAR FOR THE ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY.” 


So says the New York T'ribune, the 
Times, the World, and many other Liberal 
American papers, and so says Henry Warp 
Beecuer. The saying is repeated at every 
corner, every hour inthe day, and every min- 
ute in the hour. Why do we hear this dis. 
claimer thus perpetually ? Out of what class 
of motives does it spring ? What is its true 
signification, and the impression it is designed 
to make? Whose hopes is it intended to 
disappoint, and whose fears is it intended to 
allay? What does it mean? To us it is at 
best a most unnecessary and cowardly disclaim- 
er, and one in no sense fit to be made by any 
true man. It is an outgrowth of that debas. 
ing servility to slavery which has from the be- 
ginning served to paralyze the national arm 
in striking down the atrocious slaveholdipg 
rebellion. It proves that we are asa pation 
bound, as by a spell of enchantment, to sla. 
very ; that we are so bound and so blind that 
no crime,from treason and rebellion down 
to cold-blooded piracy and murder on its 
part, can alienate us from it. Men would 
Scout: this disclaimer and the men who utter 
it, but for the moral debasement into which 
Our long years of contact with the putrid car- 








The loyal American people are not fighting 
for dead parchment, and for empty form, but 
the great living princ'ples of liberty now as- 
soiled by a combination of shavcholdinog des. 
pots, whose purpose it. is to break down and 
destroy, first the Government, and then the 
principles which the Government was or- 
dained and established to secure and protect. 
We are not merely fighting for the old house 
which shelters us, but for the precious lives, 
liberties and happiness, which it covers— 
Whatever threatens these, are legitimate ob- 
stacles to be removed. Slavery, of all thing: 
else, thus threatens. Ont of its polluted heart 
has sprung this devilish rebellion. To tell us 
that the war is not to put down slavery, may 
at last come to mean that the war is not in- 
tendedto put down the rebellion. Weshould 
hear no more disclaimers. It should be un- 
derstood that the war is to do anything and 
everything which may be needful for the pre- 
servation of order, liberty and justice. 





Tne AtLantic Montuiy for November has 
reached us. Its contents are—1. Geo. Sand, 
by Mrs. Howe. 2. Hair-Chains, by the au 
thor of “Iound and Lost.”” 3. The Fiower 
of Liberty, a poem attributed to Holmes — 
4. Alexis de Tocqueville, by C. E. Norton. 
o. A continuation of Mrs. Stowe’s Agnes of 
Sorrento. 6. [Health in the Camp, by Miss 
Martineau. 7.“ TheStermy Petre.’ 8. The 
second part of A Story of To-Day. 9. Con. 
cerning the People who carried Weight in 
Life. 10. Why has the North felt aggrieved 
with England? by Geo. E. Ellis D. D. 1), 
The Wild Endive, an anonymous poem. 12 
The Contrabands at Fortress Monrve, an ar 
ticle containing highly interesting facts re 
specting the slaves, written by E. L. Pierce, 
Ksq., @ private in one of the Massachus tts 
regiments. 13. The Washers of the Shroud, 
a poem by James Russell Lowell. 





Lydia Maria Child has written a character- 
istically warm-hearted letter to Mrs. Fremont. 
‘our Jessie,’ onthe cause, nature and hoped 


for results of the war. 





or enemies ? 

The Petition is being largely circulated, and 
meets with favor wherever it is properly 
brought before the people. But work ig 
needed forit. Will some earnest and working 
men and women, iv each place where this Pe- 
tition reaches, circulate it themselves, going 


Jrom house to house for names ? 


This is the best course, by fur. 

And let all signers’ names, both men and 
women, be sent to me, promptly, by mail or 
otherwise, on or before Nov. 25th, at Roch- 
ester, New York—that is, all names in West- 
ern or Central New York. 

Here we gather up all Petitions, and send 
them to Washington by some good hand. 

Let the potent and united voice of the peo- 
ple speak to Congress, and thus give that. aid, 
strength, high purpose and single aim to our 
(;overnment, so much needed in this trying 
crisis. Let voters and non-voters sign io 
parallel columns on the same sheet, that they 
inay be separately counted. ¥ 

G. B. Srenpiys. 





= 


Our trans-Atlantic friends, whose co-oper- 
ation with the Rocuester Lapies’ ANTI-Sia- 
VERY ASSOCIATION has given it the means of 
greatly aiding the anti-slavery cause, by assist- 
ing the fugitive slave on his way to Canada, 
and the dissemination of anti-slavery truth 
over the country by means of the press and 
the living speaker, will read with interest the 
brief annual report of the Suciety elsewhere 
pabiished in our columns. Our tnends, too, 
wil observe that althoogh the effect of the 
war may be, as we sincerely hope it will put 
an end to the necessity of sending fugitives to 
Canada, the Society will still have a good 
work to do in assisting in the improvement 
and education of those whom long years of 
bondage has kept ian ignorance. Having lib- 


erated the body of the bondman, it may be 
ours to assist in also liberating his mind from 
the bondage of ignorance and degradation. 


ES Ne cena 


It is estimated that the number of Ger- 
mans in the Federal army amount to 59,000. 
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TEN TH ANNUAL REPORT O¥ THE ROCHESTER 
LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS FOR THE yeARS 1861-62. 
Mrs. C. E. Marsu, President ; Mrs. Mc 
Lean, Vice President ; Marta G. Porter, 
Treasurer; A. M. C. Barngs, Secretary ; 
Directresses—Mrs. Kh. Snow, Mrs. Larna, Mrs. 
KE. Tivrerts, Mrs. D. Suir. 





| The te Frederick Douglass’ Paper ” has | LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD---NO, LXXVII 
been aided as usual. Tuz Crorra, near STRATFORD-ON-AVON, Sept. 21. 
The public feeling now would make the| My Dxar Friryp:—I have dispatched 
holding of a Bazaar safe, but the War is epistles to you from the regions of Burss, 
sucha drain on the re-ources of the peuple, | the home of Brroy, and the land of Scorr, 
and the utter stagnation of all kinds of bat oever until now, from Shakspearian 
: regions. I know you visited Warwick Cas- 
Ue, and Kenilworth Castle some years ago, 





| business,would make it useless to attempt 
anything of the kind at present. It was 


—— 














SECRETARY S REPORT. 


In preparing a Report of the year, the 
Seceretary feels that there is ve ry little to 
record: it has been one of such unusual 
political and financial circumstances, that, 
the various means used in former years 
for raising money and disscminating anti- 
slavery doctrines, have been unsuited to’ 
the times, or dangerous in execution. 

During the Fall, while the Southern. 
bravado was at its height, “ Compromise ” 
was the ery of the North, and mob spirit 
(the child of “ Cotnpremise”) was ram- 
pant in the land. A meeting, held in our 
city for the furtherance of the cause, had 
been broken up, and it was deemed best 
to give up a sale for which arrangements 
had been made. Through the winter, the: 
season for Lectures, the same spirit pre- 
vailed, and the Society made no effort to, 
have any speakers. When the Southern 
Rebellion really showed its face in the 
cowardly attack on l*ort Sumter, the tide 
of feeling changed, and anti-slavery senti-' 
ments were on every lip. The season for 
a successful sale had gone by, and the 
ladies of the Soucie ty, w ith, those sisters all 
over the North, were busy fitting out Vol- 
unteers, ‘The War—an anti-slavery war 
as they regard it—was first In their hearts, 
The meetings of the Socicty have beon, 
and very little 

work has been ae senegal, Private 
| made during the Voar, 
little has! 
been added to the funds of the Socicty. 


less regularly att tended, 


sales have been 
but from our own efforts very 


proposed to make a box of goods for the 
England, but the home 
work for Volunteers has occupied the 
ladies te the exclusion of everything else 
and we have but to hope thatthe day when 
our work will be the elevation of a free 
people, instead of the liberation of a na- 
tion ensiaved, is rapidly approaching.— 
And that however little it may be in the 
plans of politicians, the spirit of the men 
who make our armies, and that of those 
who work at home to give them support, 
will sweep from the land not only the 
hydra, Secession, but the fouler, blacker, 
blot of Slavery. 

To us, the first shell that fell upon Sum- 
ter sounded the death-knell of Slavery 5. 
and though saddened by a defeat in the 


coming sale in 


one great clashing of our armies, our faith 
is unshaken in the ultimate end. The slave 
system may struggle for a while 3 it may 
and will find advocates in the North; 
‘¢ Compromise’ may again rear its “head 
for its defenee, but it must die. “Its end js 
made more sure by every Nartho»w= ~~ 

cosgt oma tes acath-groans come to us in 
the voice of the People, which every day 
| becomes more distinct in its enunciation 
“The root of rebellion is Slavery.” And 
may God in his good Providenee hasten 
the day 
loved country from Slavery and from 


War!’ 


which shall at once free our be- 


MRS. C. FE. MARSH, Pres’t 
A. M. C. Barnes, Sec’y. 
Rocursrer, October, 1861, 





but I do not think you ever made a pilgrim- 
aze to the birthplace of the bard of Avon, 


| or saw the spot where all that is mortal of an 


immortal poet peacefully rests, (and undisturb- 


,j ed shall rest,) until the resurrection morn 


shall dawn; for what defiant band dare re- 
move the stone on which is inscribed the 
Ominous words : 
“ Good Friend { for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To digg the dust enclosed here ; 


Blest is the man that spares these bones, 
But curst is he that moves these stones.” 


Whether or not the above inscription was 


i} written by SuHakspraRE himself, or by a friend 


of his, appears left in doubt—the fact re- 
mains that, in the chancel of the venerable 
church of Stratford, which rises on the banks 
of the winding Avon, beneath a ponderous 


{ stone, inscribed as above, with his wife, Ann 


Hatuaway, by his side, lie the mortal re- 
mains of Our SHAKSPEARE, THE WORLD’s SHAKS- 
PEARE, and that hither people throng from 
every country and every clime, and will con- 
tinue to do so while the English language 
lasts. 


It is long ago since I first visited the pretty 


little town of Stratford, and stood, f for the 
first time. in the -- .uvsu OHAKSPEARE 


was born. I have travelled many thousand 


| miles since thern,looked on many scenes of 


intense interest, and visited many shrines of 


:| the great and the good, but I can distinctly 


recall to memory my sensations on first enter- 
ing that little chamber, and on first standing 
ou that last resting-place. Sioce then the 
house has been purchased by the Shakspear- 
ian Society, which Society, it is much to be 
regretted, did not spring into existence years 
ago, before that surly tenant occupied the 
dwelling, who cut down S#HAKsPEARE's mul- 


. berry tree, and did his best to destroy the 
| TREASURERS REPORT, ) . . 
eat eee | a. ,,| house! Shame on him, whoever he was !— 
Our foreign friends hay ( }?! OVed threlhi- To balance, ee ee RGH69 05 d h . . ’ 
S lye ow friends aide “dl hy th) qr faithful and Memberships and Donations, eeee 86 @ oi GOO The few tables an Cc alrs 10 the rooms, tho 
st "9 t 4 ‘ \ ati i < 


constant eflorts in our behalf; end to them 
we owe nearly all our power’to carry on 
the great work of the Society—the aid 
of fugitives. A large number have been 


helped on their way during the year, and 


I il a a 
Dublin Anti-Slavery Society, by Mr. 
SOO a c cen2ne seen cnweninn 


72 99 





By credit, Fugitives, ........ E841 75 
_ Frederick Douglass, 75 Ov 


of ancient date, are not those of SuaKsrpEARE’S 
time. Every inch of the walls, the ceiling, 
and the window is covered, crossed and re- 
crossed with the names of people who have 
been here. I never saw but one other room 


“  Printingand Postage, 16 37 so lined with signatures—ihut was the room 
some clothing furnished to those in need. " signe bmnikciocin inten 2 00 in which Burns first saw the light. Some of 
ne sig “ Mr. Bailev,.- 25 OO 

- . . : i ioe “ Jyrtertcces ~ Q f Te g 
We have gratefully to acknowledge the 7 Working Materials, 27.88 the most fumous names have been lost by 
kind exertions of Mr. Wa. S. Faris, of | By Balance in Treasury,-....- O71 31 those of smal/ people, who have been eager to 


this city, 
of fugitives, having by his own eflorts, ra ae 


in collecting moneys for the aid 


Various times during the year, raised over 
fitiv dollars, which have been paid out to 
the hapless victims of our = peculiar lie 
stitution, while on their way to freedom 


in (Canada. 





$1159 31 
Maria G. Porter, T'reasurer. 
The tollowing are the names of the 


various Societies which have 


made Us donations during the past year, 


Foreign 


Treasurer’s Keport : 














the amount of which is embodied in the 


trauscribe their unknown names largely.— 
hus, Byros, Moore, Wetiincron, Wasu- 
INGTON Inving are swallowed up and seen no 
more! Happily, Sic Watrex Scorr’s name, 
(written by himself on a pane of glass in the 
chamber window,) thus far is apparent, and 
highly prized, 1 uoderstand. “ You've seen 
the painting in the back room, of course ? 








A donation was made to Mr. Wa. 8. wo lg ae apa Society, Kano — : 4 (said the good lady, who now is appointed to 
BaiLey, proprictor of * The Free South,” B sutetteahn** ” ieee >t ae, the ag: ' "* - even beard of- 
of Newport, Kentucky, to assist in re-! Liverpool a , aera a o U this portrait, and was, therefore, as much as- 

oni Stok: ERAT at nen dail Maal Berwick-on-T weed eee 5 OO 0 |  topished as delighted to find myself opposite 
establishing his printing press, W _ | Aberdeen“ Co tntese 5 0 ©) toa likeness of SHAKSPEARE, at once go noble 
been destre ved by a mob. Also, “ do- —-weeetl " : Beene ee 4 he - 0 ail a lhliiiatian ini I can Sonia ite boing 
nation to Mr. LlinaM WILSON, of St. iene ie ‘6 a6 pense ' 9 Ola genuine portrait of bim. « W here did it 
Catherimes, ©, a to be devoted to the Brecuin : 7 sivlarinitis an 14 come from ? “Who was the artist ?” were, 
comfort of such fugitives as reached lin) ee a 6 wires ement . vo Oy | of course, my questions, and more easily usk- 
IR Witnt, Dalkeiti - or inet dete ‘S y o!ed than answered. 





The value of the painting 
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its beauty had become dim and obscured, and 
it had been unlooked at and uncared for in 
some old place, (called New Place, I rather 
think,) for years, when a family change bro't 
it to a gentleman's house at Stratford, where 
a picture dealer saw it, and before cleaning 
it, offered five hundred guineas for it. “Vo,” 
was the reply. He cleaned it, and made 
divers offers for it, (so my informant told me,) 
to the amount of three thousand guineas.— 
“T shall not sel/ the picture,” was the answer; 
and the disinterested, public-spirited owner 
(a lawyer in Stratford) presented this 
beautiful gem of art and great object of 
interest to the Shakspearian Society, for the 
purpose of its being exhibited in the old home 
of the wondrous bard, where it stands out 
from the canvass, and illumines the ancient 
walls, an all but living representation of Wx. 
SHAKsPEARE. © Speculation is endless as to 
the painter of this masterly portrait; it is 
taken such care of that it is kept in an im- 
mense iron case, which case is firmly fastened 
to the wall and locked up every night. I was 
interested in perusing some lines of Luctan 
BuonaPaRTE, written on visiting this spot in 
1810: .. 


‘The eye of Genius glistens to admire 
How memory hails the sound of Shakspeare’s 
lyre. 
One tear I’ll shed to form a crystal shrine 
For al] that’s grand, immorial, and divine.” | 
SHAKSPEARE’s garden that twas has long 
been uprooted and dismantled, and the trees 


NAG vue e--. 2 as rong 
down by rade hands (a grievous pity ns 


Since the place was purchased with a view 
to its preservation from further barbarous de- 
vastation, anew garden has been laid out on 
the old spot, where a cutting from the old 
and famed mulberry tree now flourishes, and 
where divers young trees and shrubs are vig- 
orously sprouting forth. At present this 
youthful garden looks extensively out of keep 
ing with the old tenement adjoining ; but in 
twenty years’ time this will be remedied. 


We drove direct from SuaxsrEarz’s house 
to Shottery, to sce the cottage of Ann Haru- 
away, his wife. A lovely drive of scarcely 
two miles brought us to the old fashioned 
country village of Shottery, and in thig vill- 
age stands the low long cottage from which, 
in his earlier youth, Suakspeare married his 
AnnE, of whom not a single record exists ; 
but she was his wife, and, therefore, people 
look with keen interest on her old home and 
its surroundings, and wonder which was the 
short cut across the fields taken by him on bis 
Sunday afternoon walks, and week night 
strolls thither? ‘The country is lovely on 
all sides—rich green meadows, winding lanes, 
lined with thick hedges and overhung with 
majestic trees. 

I reached home in a dreamy contemplative 


mood, wondering and conjecturing endlessly 


as to what had been, and what had not becy 
in existence nearly three centuries ago ! 
The Stratford of the present is a pretty, 
little, clean town, pleasantly situated on the 
winding, silvery Avon ; the river is spanned by 
a fine old bridge at the entrance of the town 
and from this bridge we have the best view 
of the tapering spire of the church which 
peeps ou: amidst a rich wood of trees, point- 
ing heavenward. The choir connected with 
the church is deservedly renowned. We had 
full cathedral service there fast Sunday, and 


has, it seems, but recently been discovered ; | 


exceedingly I enjoyed it. To worship in this 
time-worn, venerable edifice, with the dus? of 
the mighty genius silently lying beneath one’s 
feet ; to hear the sublime words of the spirit 
wrapt Isaiah sounded forth by finely cultivat- 
ed voices, accompanied by the rich notes of 
a full toned organ, was, indeed, indescribable. 
“In that day shall thissong be sung in the 
land of Judah,” was the recitative preceding 
the chorus; and such a chorus of sacred song 
followed! “Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
peace whose mind is stayed on Thee,” was 
among the richest and loftiest strains I ever 
listened to, and carried one’s thoughts far 
above this lower state of existence, and these 
earthly choruses of the church militant, to that 
Heavenly song which shall be sung by peo- 
ple of every country and clime throughout 


eternity. 
I understand that, to the disinterested self- 


devotion and industry of the Rev. W. Mor. 
ton, the curate of Stratford, are the people 
mainly indebted for the grand chaunting, and 
the excellent choir. 

One of the finest views near Stratford is 
attainable from the beautiful grounds of 
“ Welcombe,’ which rise to a considerable 
height, nearly from the banks of the Avon— 
New beauties are visible here from every turn 
of the romantic winding paths. We had per- 
fect weather for the drive, the ramble, the 
pic-nic, and the view, and we made the most 
of it, since perfect weather, in our English 
climate, is something unusual. How you, 
my dear friend, would have gloried in the 


panorama that was spread before us as we 


with some of the finest trees I ever bene : 
Such a combination of thorough Erglish 
rural home beauties as thence met our eyes I 
have rarely seen surpassed. An amphithe- 
atre of green pastures and sunny meadows, 
separated from one another by thick hedges, 
and beautified by majestic single trees—here 
and there, rich woods varying the aspect of 
the scene—the quiet little town of Stratford 
appearing below us on our right, environed 
by rich foliage, and backed by hills—the 
pretty village of Tiddington at our feet, sep- 
arated from us by the softly flowing Avon 
and the “Welcombe” woods —the pictur- 
esque village and church of Alveston, between 
the trees on our left—more distant villages 
dimly appearing, with ever and anon an o!d 
fashioned country mansion, or farm house, or 
cottage looming up between the ever rich, full 
foliage of pleasure grounds, parks and woods 
—the Loxley hills bounding our view in one 
direction—the far more distant Malvern rance 
meeting the horizon on the otlier. But Ge- 
scription is vain! alas, I cannot make you 
see this pretty picture; but you will imagine 
how all this, with deep blue eky ahove 
us, light fleecy clouds gracefully sailing over 
us, casting their soft shadows here and there, 
beautiful gardens all round us, and bright 


sunshine smiling on everything, formed a pic- 
} ture never to be forgotten, with balmy b:eczs 


fanning our cheek, and singing birds gladden. 
ing our ears, we sat on the heights regaling 
ourselves, not only with the beauty of the 
landscape, but with more substantial fare, 
which had been bountifully provided by my 
considerate friend and hostess ; and then after 
further exploring the lovely pleasure grounds 
of “ Welcombe,” with the tiny Lake, and its 
more tiny island, we regretfully bade the 
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lovely scene adicu, and after descending fiom | 


our glorious hill, and driving “through the 
emerald woods,’ we were once again on the 
Queen’s highway, and in common every day 
y= one familiar with the little there is 
to know of the early days of SHAKSPEARE, 
will remember the names of “Lucy,” and 
“ Charlecote Park.” We drove to Charlecote 
one morning lately, through four miles of fine 
country ; in mary places the rich masses of 
full foliage met above our heads as we passed 
through the shady lane that led us (along the 
side of the Park where hundreds of deer were 
bounding, and many sheep grazing) to the 
trim little church, which was built, only nine 
years since, on the edge of the park nearest 
to the village, in place of an ancient edifice 
taken down. The celebrated monuments of 
the Lucy family were then removed, and now 
stand in the Lucy Chapel of the new church, 
and are objects of exceeding interest,for several 
reasons. There never were but three Sir THos. 
Lucys, and they all Jie here. The first Sir 
Tuomas Lucy of SuakspeEaRe’s time erected 
a huge, massive monument to his wife, and 
round it is an inscription written by him, 
representing her to have beena woman adorn- 
ed with every possible virtue. As I read this 
high panegyric, the sexton’s wife (who was 
showing me the monuments) remarked, “Sir 
Tuomas -wrote that, ma’m, because Snaks- 
PEARE had said bad things of the lady.” Sir 
Tuomas died five years after his wife, and 
their effigies, of immense size, are carved in 
stone, and side by side they lie over the tomb 
in which their bodies are-interred. 1600 is 
the date of his death. The monument tothe 
cecond Sir Tuomas Lucy (erected by his wid- 
ow) is One Of the finest pieces of sculpture I 
ever saw. It is said that the lady sat 
for her likeness, and had her own effigy pre- 
pared while she lived, to insure its accompany- 
ing that of her husband; and truly, there is 
more of life than of death in that beautiful 
form, which seems but to slumber soltly, as 
her husband looks down upon her; the 
erouping of the figures is perfection, and the 
execution marvelous. 

The monument to the third Sir Tuomas 
Lucy is quite a curiosity, and but for the as- 
surance of the sexton and the date, (1640,) 
| should bave deemed it the more ancient of 
the three. Sir THomas reposes alone on the 
top of the monument ; and by his side kneels 
a queer little figure drestin black, with hands 
uplifted in prayer, preceded by six smaller fe- 
tanle figures in black—the daughters—and fol- 
lowed by eight small male figures—the sons— 
all with their hands raised in prayer, but of 
the quaintest possible cut, so that to keep a 
-yave face while looking at them would be a 
diticu!t task One cannot but wonder at the 
singular task of the Lady Lucy who devised 
or acyuiesced in such a mauscleum. 

The memorial windows in the church, erect- 
ed by ihe present family of Lucys, are very 
bountiful There is nothing remarkable in 
the o.ter appearance of the old Wall, which 
is within sight of the church, and is the seat 
of the Lucys still The Park is renowned 
for the lottiness and stateliness of the many 
maguificent trees that adorn it. Here the 
oak, the elm, the beech, the ash, the chesnut 
and the sycamore vie with one another insgize 


and beauty. 
Warwickshire is famous for fine avo, and 


whichever way we drive, we are inclined to 





think the trees we see are ainong the finest we 
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ever saw; but, surely few can equal those in 
Charlecote Park! 

‘Time and space fail; 1 must tell you in my 
next letter of the “ Warwickshire Agricul- 
tural and Horticu'tural Show,” held here a 
few days ago. We are to celebrate “ ZJar- 
ecst Ilome”’ on Tuesday, and are hoping for 
as fine a day as we were favored with for the 
recent fete. 

Do not think that my friends in the States 
are forgotten; we eagerly seize upon Amer- 
ican news, and are always disappointed. The 
Only gleam of hope I see is in General Fre- 
MONT’S Proclumation. If these wroclumations 
multiply, then we may hope. Meantime I 
can but point my dear oppressed colored 
friends to God, and bid them look up, and 
hace faith in Wim. “Gop retexs tn Eter- 
NITy.” 


Ever your taihfal friend, 
JULIA G. CROFTS 


4 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH AND 
AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


We publish, with much satisfaction, the 


British Christians against onr great abomina- 
tion which maketh desolate. While slavery 
continues, whether its duration shall be lone 
or short, or whether it shail have a peacefu! 
ora bloody termination, the testimonies o 
our trans-Atlantic friends cannot be other than 
precious to the hearts of the afflicted bond- 
men and their American friends. 

FREDERICK Doucuass: Dear Sir :—T beg 
to transmit to you the following Resolutions, 
and to state that the Synod by which they 
were unanimously adopted, consists of the 
Ministers and representative Elders of 546 
Congregations, with a membership in full com- 
munion of 163.554. 

“The different bodies of which it consist- 
ed,”’ before their Uvion in 1847, were the 
United Secession and the Relief Churches— 
the former formed in 1733, by a Secession 
from the Established Church, on aeczount of 
its defections in doctrine and in discipline, its 
enforcement of Patronage in the appoiit nent 
of ministers in Opposition to congregational 
election, and its repression of ministerial fi- 
delity in testifying cither in the pulpit or in 


latter formed in 1753, by a second Secession 
from the Established Church, on account of 
its oppression of ministers, to the extent of 
deposition, who declined to be its instruments 
in ordaining the obnoxious presentees of pa- 
trons ever resisting Congregazations. 
Cherishing from their own origin the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, the Synods 
of the two Churches were before their union, 
ac since, unanimous In their opposition to Sla 
very. With great interest aod delight have 
the office-bearers and members of the United 


Christian Churches in the United States cf 
America, without state endowments and re- 
pudiating their pricciple ; and their sympa- 
thies and satisfaction have especially rested 
on Presbyterian Churches bolding the same 
Confession aud Catechisms with themselves ; 
while the valuable contributions which have | 
emauated from the latter to sound theolovy, 
to practical religion, aud to Biblical litera. 
ture generally, have justly received their warm 
admiration, respect and gratitude. 

But the defection of some of these bodies 
on the subject of Slavery from the position 
they once held, and the equivocal and un- 











faithful conduct of the greater number in re- | 
lation to that sia, have been to the oversecrs | 
and members of this Church,as to myriacs | 
of fellow Christians in this country, av occa. | 
sion of great and growing offence, grief, avd | 
perplexity, and the one obstacle to cordial | 
sympathy and intercourse with many whom 


they should rejoice to boner aud love as | 
brethren. 


What “the accursed thing’? was in the 
camp of Israel, that Slavery appears to us 
to be in the United States. “ Israel hath 
sinned, and they have also transgressed my 
covenant which I commarded them: for they 
have even taken of the accursed thing, and 
have also stolen, and dissembled also, and they 
have put it even among their own staff.’’— 
Josh. vii. 11. The remedy demanded appears 
to us to be ore and the same, if peace and 
prosperity are to be restored, and the Divine 
favor enjoyed. “Thou canst not stand before 
thine enemies, neither will I be with you any 
more, until ye take away the accursed thing 
from among you.” Inthe crisis which has 
frisen, @ great opportunity is given to the 
American Churches in the Northern and 
Wescern States, to clear themselves in this 
matter, and the call is urgent—‘“ Wherefore 
come out from among them, and be ye sep- 
arate, saith the Lord, and touch not the un- 
clean thing ; and I will receive you, and will 
be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

Unto these churches, and particular con. 


-gregations, ministers, and individuals, who, 


amid painfal, diMeult, end it may be very dan- 
rerous circumstances, are maintaining a con- 
sistent and faithful testimony against Slavery 
as sin, we would humbly and affectionately 
cay=— Faint not—-Be strong, and of good 
courage——W ait upon the Lord—Consider him 
that. endnreth snch contradiction of sinners 
Against himself, lest ye be wegricd and faint 
in your minds—-In due season ye shall reap— 
Therefore, beloved brethren, be ye stcadfiat, 
unmovcabdle, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor shall not be in vain ta the Lord.” 
I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, 
Henry Kenton, Convener. 


At Epinecrai, and within the Synod Hall, 
Queen Street, on Wednesday, 22d May, 
Jo], ll oclock a. M, 

The Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church met and was constituted by the Rev. 
John Robson, D.D., Mocerator, when tke 
Minutes of last Sederunt were read. © 

Transmitted and read overture by the 
Presbytery of Kelso in favor of the Synod's 
repewal of the condeinnation of American 
slavery, the tenor whereof tollows : 


‘That the Disruption of the United States of 
America by the element of Siavery—issuing, 
as ithas done, ina new Conlederation of the 
Southern States, founded on the principle of 
Slavery, while the remaining Union of the 
Northern and Western States retatns all that 
was defective in the original Constitution of the 
United States on that principle, and all the ob- 
noxious laws which have been passed to uphold 
it—calls for rouch concern and vigilance on the 
part of all who are opposed tothe monstrous 
iniquity of treating human beings as property, 
that in the close commercial relations subsist- 
ing between Great Britain and the American 
States, the public sentiment efthis country may 
not be deteriorated, nor its hostility to Slavery 
abated—and calls no less for earnest sympathy 
and moral support on behalf of all those in the 
Americon States, who are withstanding that in- 
iquity, and Jaboring for its overthrow; and 
therefore that the Synod should at this time re- 
new its condemnation of Slavery and its repu- 
diation ot fellowship with slaveholders, and 
testify its respect for and sympathy with those 
Christian Churches and ministers in the United 
States, who are maintaining a faithful and ine 
trepid testimony against Slavery as sin, and 
who are consistently carrying out that testimony 
by refusing all fellowship with slavehelders’ 

The Psaesbytery of Kelso was heard in sup- 
port of their overture, when the Synod, alter 
reasoning, adopted the following resolutions : 


1. That the Synod, in the different Bodies | 


of which it consisted before the Union, as! 
well as in its united state since, has ever re- | 
garded Slavery with ubanivaous and ungnali- | 


fied condempation. 


2. Tuat the grounds on which this Synod _ 
condemus Slavery are not merely that it is. 
impolitic, unjust, inhaman, and subversive of 
what are accounted the natural rights of man | 
(—personal liberty, the disposal of his own) 
Inorg; and the enjoyment of its fruits—nut 


that it is flagrantly opposed to the reveuled 





will of God, and is, therefore, a heinous sin, 





when maintained by those who possess the 
Holy Scriptures, and profess submission to 
them as the supreme rule of faith aud prac- 
tice. 

3. That of all systems of oppression and 
legalized iniquity at present known in the 
world, this Synod regards that of Slavery in 
the United States cf North America to be 
the most inexcusable ard guilty, as upheld 
by a nation which proclaims that all men 
have equal rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit cf happiness, and which enjoys a widely- 
preached Gospel, a free circulation of the 
Scriptures, a free press, and public schools 
for the education of all its children. 

4 That the same principles which led this 
Synod and the congregations under its care 
to scek the total and immediate abolition of 
Slavery throughout the British colonies a 
quarter of a century ago, prompt and require 
its earnest sympathy with those in other lands 
who are laboring for a similar end, and es- 
pecially with Christian brethren in the United 
States of America, who, in the present crisis 
of that country, are, amid great opposition 
and obloquy, contending for the abolition of 
Slavei:y throughout its territories. 

5. That copies of these resolutions be sent 
to the Synods of the United Presbyterian and 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches in the US, 
and to the representatives and organs of the 





Christian Abolitionists of other Denomina- 


tions in that country. 

Appointed the Rev. Henry Renton and 
Jeorge C. Hutton, with Mr. James Hender. 
son, Edinburgh, a Committee to transmit the 
resolutions to the parties named therein—Mr. 
Renton, Convener. 

Extracted from the Records of Synod by 

Davip Crawrorp, Synod Clerk. 


A VISIT WITH GERRIT SMITH 

Frrenp Dovatass :—In time of deep af- 
fliction, Iam enjoying a visit with our mut- 
ual friend, Grereit Suitn. When we are 
troubled, it does us yzood to meet with a 
groat sympathizing heart. 

My dear son Josern left our quiet home in 
Syracuse on Monday, July 8th. He enlisted 
in the 27th Regiment N. Y. V., Col. Slocum, 
Co. K., Captains Martin. He was in the bat- 
tle of the 2lst of July, was wounded, taken 
prisoner, carried by the enemy to Richmond, 
Va., and there died Aug. 22d. His age was 
20 on last January 20th. The loss of my son, 
and the thought of his sufferings, deeply af.- 
fect my mind ; but most of all am I depress- 
ed that he has been given up thus to die, 
while the Government is making such strenu- 
ous cCflorts to save slavery, the cause and 
the soul of the war. 

It is cheering to find the pen of Mr. Ssntrn 
fully engaged to enlist the people and the 
(Jovernment to strike at slavery itself, and 
thus subdue the rebellion. Muay the Lord 
help him in this work ! 

This is Saturday, which day onr friend re- 
gards as the Sabbath. We bad religious cx- 
ercises in his parlor. Ile read Psalm 46— 
‘ God is our refuge,’&e. His comments on 
the expression ‘I will be exalted in the earth,’ 
consiituted a sermon which 1 wish all the 
world could hear. He gives no place to the 
idea that we can exalt God by mere form wor- 
ship. That God will so overrule all events, 
including this terrible war, so as to make more 
cleaily manifest his own pertections, is a cone 
soling thought in this time of great tribula- 
tion. It is in this way that he will be exalted 
in the earth. 

Oct. 6th, 4. M—This morning, at family 
prayer, brother Ssiru prayed, ‘O Lord pity 
our guilty nation, and lead both North and 
South to repentance for their great sin of op- 
pres=ion.’ 

Monday 4. M., Oct. Tth.—As IT goto meet 
my sorrowing family, I take with me the sweet 
inflaence of the religions servi-es of the 
‘Charch of Peterboro, to which I united 
yesterday, in the morning, and in the afger- 
nov. Y ours, truly, 

J. Kt. Jonson. 

PetTerRoroO, Oct. Sth, 1-61. 
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‘MBE. BROWNSON ON IMMEDIATE EMANCiPA- 
_TION. of 

The October number of Brownson’s Quar- 

terly Review, edited by Mr. Orestxs A. 

Brownson, the ablest and most influential 

writer in the Roman Catholic Church in the 





United States, contains an able and patriotic 


essay on the different questions raised by the 
pro-slavery rebellion, and taking the ground 
that the only true way to put an end to the 
war is to issue a proclamation of emancipation 
ou the part of the Federal Government. This 
important paper is too lengthy to be publish- 
ed eutire in our columns, and we have only 
room for the following extracts : 


We need not say, for the fact is well known 
to our readers, that no man, according to his 
ability aud opportunity, has, since April,1838, 
more strenuously opposed the Abolition move- 
ment in the free States than we have; not 
because we loved slavery, or had any sympa- 
thy with that hateful institution, but because 
we loved the Constitution of the Union, and 
because we believed that liberty at home and 
throughout the world was far more interested 
in preserving the Union of these Seités under 
the Federal Constitution, than in abolishing 
slavery as it existed in the Southern section of 
our common country. But we believe, and 
always have believed, that liberty, the cause 
of free institutions, the hopes of philanthro- 
pists and Christians, both at home and abroad, 
are more interested in preserving the Union 
and the integrity of the nation, than they are 
or can be in maintaining negroslavery. If we 
have opposed abolition heretofore, because we 
would preserve the Union, we must, a forti. 
ori, Oppose slavery whenever, in our judg- 
ment, its continuance becomes incompatible 
with the maintenance of the Union, or of our 
nation asa free republican State. 


Certainly, we said in the article on ‘The 
Great Kebellion,’ in our last Review, the 
North has not taken up arms for the destruc- 
tion of negroslavery, but for the maintenance 
of the Federal Government, the enforcement 
of the laws, and the preservation of the Union. 
Thisis true. The liberation of the slave is 
not the purpose and end of the war in which 
we are now engaged. The war is a war 
against rebellion,an unprovoked and wicked re- 
bellion,engaged in by the rebels tor the purpose 
of making this a great slaveholding republic, 
in which the labor of the country shall be 
performed by slaves, cither black or white ; 
and if, to defeat the rebellion, the destruction 
of slavery be rendered necessary and be actu- 
ally effected, it will change nothing in the 
character or purpose of the war. It will have 
been necessitated by the rebellion, and the 
rebels will have only themselves to thank tor 
the destruction or abolition they force us to 
adopt in defence of liberty, the Union, and 
the authority of the Government. 


A WORD TO WORKING MEN. 


Look at the question as we will, we have 
now no alternative but to subdue the rebels or 
be subjugated by them. We must either de. 
pose that Confederacy and enforce the author- 
ity of the Federal Government over all the 
rebellious States, or it will enforce its author. 
ity over the free States, and impose upon them 
its sysiem of slave labor. If it enforces its 
authority over us there may still, perhaps, be 
liberty for a class or caste, but eur luboring 
classes will no longer be freemen—they will 
be placed on a level with the negro slave on 
& Southern plantation. For the Christian 
commonwealth founded by our fathers, toiled 
for and bled for, we have re-established a 
Pagan republic more hostile to the rights of 
man and the rights of nations than was ever 
Pagan Greece or Pagan Rome. We put it 
to our Christian countrymen, if such is the 
commonwealth their fathers fought and suffer- 


ed through the long seven years’ war of the 


Revolution to establish, and if they can be 
contented to let the hopes of liberty in the 


New World set in a bight of blackuvess and 
despair. 





THE WAR A SERIOUS MATTER. 


It is no time to mince our words or to study 
out honeyed phrases ; we must call things by 
their right names, and treat all who are not 
for us as against ug. We have something 
more than even the Constitution and laws to 
maintain; the very existence of the nation 
is at stake ; and, as no means are scrupled at 
to destroy it, we have the right to use ali 
the means which the law of preservation 
renders necessary or expedient. We wish our 
readers and the public at large to understand 
that we are in war, and to let it gct through 
their heads that the war which the rebeilion 
has forced upon usis bo mimic war, is “Do 
child’s play, and is not to be conducted to a 
successful issue on the principle of treating 
the rebels as friends, giving them evcry ad- 
vantage and duing them no harm. ‘They are 
in downsight earnest, and are putting forth 
all their strength, and doing their best to sub- 
jugate us; and we also must_be in downright 
earnest, put forth allour strength, and do our 
best to subject them. War cannot be con- 
ducted on peace principles or successfully con- 
ducted by men who do not enter into it with 
spirit, resolution, and energy. 


THE SLAVE POPULATION. 


* * * * This brings us to the ques- 


tion of the slave population in the rebellious 


States. In these States there are over three | 


million of the population beld by the laws or 
usayes of those States as claves. ‘These peo- 


ple are an integral portion of the people of | 


the United States, owe allegiance to the Fed- 
eral Government, and are entitled to the pro- 
tection of that Government. The Govern- 
ment has the same right to make friends and 
allies of them, and to enroll and arm them 
against tke rebellion, that it has to make 
friends and allies, or to enroll and arm the 
white population of Western Virginia or of 
Kastern Tennessee. It makes nothing against 
this that these people have heretofore been 
slaves by the laws or the usages of the States 
in which they reside; for those laws or 
usages are deprived of all force against the 
Union by the very act. of rebellion. Rebel- 
lion dissolves all laws for the protection of 
the life or property of the rebels. By the 
very act of rebellion, the rebel forfeits to the 
(government aguinst which he rebels both his 
property and his life, and holds henceforth 
neither, save atits mercy or discretion. If it 
were not so, the Government would have no 
right to confiscate the property of rebels, or 
to attempt to suppress a rebellion by force of 
arms. If the slaves held in the rebellious 
States are property, they are forfeited to the 
Government, and the Government may con 
fiscate them, as cotton, rice, tobacco, or apy 
other species of property found in the hands 
of the rebels. ‘Lhe same principle that gives 
to the Government the right to confiscate a 
bale of cotton owned by a rebel, gives it a 
right to confiscate every negro claiined by a 
rebel master. This is perfectly clear, and is 
implied in the recent act of Congress on the 
subject. But if these people held az slaves 
are not property, they are and sliould be re 
garded as citizens of the United tates, owing 
allegiance to the Federal Government, liable 
to be called into the service of the Union iu the 
way and manner it deems most advisable, and, 
f loyal, entitled to the same protection trom 


the Government as any other class of loyal | 


citizens. Noboby can pretend that the led- 


eral Government is obliged, by virtue of the | 
laws or usages heretofore existing in the slave | 


States, to treat these people as property — 
Whatever might have been its obligation be-. 
fore the rebellious acts of those States, that 
obligation is no longer in force. 


THE BORDER STATES AND FREEDOM. 


But if it be required to treat them as free 
aud loyal citizens by the military operations 
for the preservation of the Union, or even to 
remove the causes of the present rebellion, 
the Government is bound so to treat them.— 
The only doubt that can arise is as to the fact, 
whether it would or would not prove useful 
to this end. It may be objected to such a 
measure that it would deprive us of the aid 
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of Western Virginia and Eastern Tennessee, 
and drive into open hostility to the Union 
Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri. This ob- 
jection deserves grave consideration. But it 
is in substance the objection that bas embar- 
rassed the Government from the outeet, and 
compelled it to tase only halfway measures to 
suppress the rebellion. For ourselves, we 
cannot respect the fear to which this obliga- 
tion appeals. Fear is the worst possible 
counsellor in the world, and the government 
that hesitates to adopt the best policy for 
fear of alienating its friends, is lost. Let the 
lines be at once sharply drawn between our 
friends and our enemies. Iv a crisis like the 
present, lukewarm friends, or friends who will 
be our friends only by virtue of certain con- 
cessions to their interests or prejudices, are 
more embarrassing than open enemies, and do 
more to weaken our forces than if arrayed in 
open hostility against us. If these States are 
for the Union, they will insist on no condi- 
tions incompatible with the preservation of 
the Union ; they will make sacrifices for the 
Union, as wel as the other loyal States; and 
there is no reason why they should not.— 
There is neither reason nor justice in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the great States northwest of the 
Ohio, pouring out their blood and treasure 
for the gratification of the slaveholding pre- 
tensions of Maryland, Kentucky, or Missouri. 
The citizens of these States who own slaves, 
are as much bound, if the preservation of the 
Union requires it, to give up their property 
in slaves, as we at the farther North are to 
pour out our blood and treasure to put down 
a rebellion that threatens alike them‘ and us. 
If they love their few slaves more than they 
do the Union, let them go out of the Union. 
We are stronger to fight the battles of the 
Union without them, than we are with them. 


EMANCIPATION, 


But we have referred only to the slaves in 
the rebellious States, and, if it is, or if it be- 
comes a military necessity to liberate all the 
slaves of the Union, and to treat the whole 
present slave population as freemen and citi- 
zens, it would be no more than just aud pro- 
per that, at the conclusion of the war, the 
citizens of loyal States, or the loyal citizens 
of loyal sections of the rebellious States, 
should be indemnified at a reasonable rate for 
the slaves thut may have been liberated. The 
States and sections of States named have not 
a iarge pumber of slaves, and, if the Union is 
preserved, it would not be a very heavy bur- 
den on it to pay their ransom ; and to paying 
it no patriotic or loyal citizen of the free 
States would raise the slightest objection — 
The objection, therefore, urged, though grave, 
need not be regarded as insuperable ; and 
we think the advantages of the measure, in 
a military point of view, would be far yreater 
than any disadvantage we have to apprehend 
from it. 

Whether the time for this important mea- 
sure has come or not, it is for the President, 
as Commander-in Chief of our armies, to de- 
termine. But, in our judgment, no single 
measure could be adopted by the Govern- 
iment that would more effectually aid its mili- 
tary operations, do more to weaken the rebel 
forces, und to strengthen our own. Four 
million of people in the slave States, feeling 
ihat the suppression of -the rebellion and the 
trinmpbh of the Union secures to them and 
their children forever the stulus of free citi- 
aons, ere more than a handred thousand men 
trken from the forces of the enemy, and twice 


| tiat Lucnber added to our own ; for they wo'd 


| 








not ouly compel the rebels to keep a lurve 
force that right otherwi:e be employed al 
home, to protect their own wives and cbil- 
dren, but would deprive them of the greater 
portion of that labor by which they now sus- 
tain their armies. Now slavery is to thema 
source of strength ; it would then be to them 
a source of weakness. Its abolition would, 
in our judgment, be striking the enemy at his 
most vulnerab!e point, precisely where we can 
best sunder the sinews of his strength, aud 
deal him tbe most fatal blow. 

Moreover, it would not only bring to the 
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assistance of the Federal arms the CO. Opera. 


tion of the whole colored population of the 


Uaion, but would secure us, what we now 
lack, the sympathy and moral aid of the 
whole civilized world, and remove all danger 


or England. 
likely to effect a result with which English. 
men and Frenchmen could sympathize, and, 
instead of wishing for the success of the 
Southern Confederacy, they would wish with 
all their hearts for the success of the Federal 
arms. It would be more than this. It would 
bring to the aid of our volunteer force from 
one hundred to two hundred thousand brave 
and stalwart volunteers from the free States, 
aye, and even many froin the siave States 
themselves, who will not and cannot be in 
duced to volunteer their services in «a war 
which, even if successtul, promises to leave 
the institation of slavery not only existing, 
but more firmly established than ever. Hvery- 
body knows that slavery is at the bottom of 
the whole cuntroversy, and that the real ob- 
ject of the Southera leaders is not simply to 
protect slavery against Abolition movements 
where it exists, but to extend it over the 
whole Union, and muke the American re- 
public a great slaveholding republic. And 
the:e are men in large numbers amongst us— 
men who have had no sympathy with Aboli- 
tionists, who see and understand very well 
that, even were we successful in putting down 
the present rebellion, no real Union between 
the North and the South could be restored, 
and that no durable peace between them 
could be re-established, if slavery continued 
to exist. These men enter not, and will not 
enter heartily into the war, unless they see 
Clearly and feel fully assured that it will re 
sult in the final and total extinction of sla- 
very throughout the Union, and all the terri- 
tory it may now possess or hereafter acquire. 


SLAVE LABOR AND FREE LABOR. 


The present rebellion proves, what thought 
ful and far seeing men in all sections of the 
Union have long seen and said, that the pre. 
servation of the Union wit! the slave system 
of labor extending over one-half of it, is, in 
the ordinary course of human offairs, an im- 
possibility. Senator Seward, or rather Mein 
Herr Dielenbach in our Revrew before him, 
was right lu saying there-is en ‘irrepressible 
conflict’ between the two systeins. ‘They 
cannot long co-exist together in peace and 
harmony ; there is an irrepressible tendency 
in each to exclude the other ; and no pos-ib e 
wisdom or prudence on the pari of uny xd- 
ministration can harmonize their co-existence 
under one and the same gove:ument. You 
inust make your clection between the systems 
upd adopt for the whole country either the 
slave system or the free labor system; and 
the real significance of the contest in which 
we are now engaged is, as to which of these 
systems shall be the American system. 

tiowever homogeneous ip race or charac- 
ter, habits or manners, nay be the people o! 
a country in the outset, they separate wh 
grow gradually into two distinct peoples, with 
almost entirely different ideas, habits and cus. 
toms, if one half of them in the one section 
adopt the slave system, and the other half, in 
the other, the free labor system. We have 
already in the United States, notwithstanding 
our common origin, our common language, 
the similarity of our laws, and our habitual 
intercourse, grown almost into two distinct 
nations The Confederates are Americans in- 
deed, for they have been born and bred on 
American soi); but they po longer retain the 
original American character; while in the 
free States, bating the alterations effected by 
foreign emigration, that character is substan 
tially preserved. We of the North are the 
same people that made the Revolution, won 
American Independence, and established the 
Federal Government. ‘This divergence show- 


“see. 


ed itself even at the time of the Revolution ; 

udit bas been growing greater and greater 
from the beginning of the present century ; 
and if the two systems of labor are coutinued 
on American soil, must coutinue to be still 
greater and greater, till the people of the two 


| sections grow up into two absolutely distinct | well-being of the whole community wouid al- 
and mutually hostile nations, no longer capa- 
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of our coming into conflict with either France | 


the war would be geen then | 
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not believe Southern society would, in case of 
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ibe an inferior clement; but far less so as free 
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ble, but by the subjugation of the one by the 
other, of existing under one ard the same 





goverument. The only way this divergence. 
can be checked, the unity and homogeneous. | 
ness of the whole American people recovered | 
and preserved, is by the assimilation of the 
labor systems of the North and the South. 

We of the North cannot and ought not 
to accept the labor system of the South.— 
But the slave States, by their unprovoked re- 
bellion, have given us an opportunity of per. 
forming an act of loug delayed justice to the 
negro population of the Union, and of assim- 
lating the Southern labor system to ours.— 
This assimilation is at the bottom of the 
Southern rebellion, and the South has risen ip 
arms against the Union cLiefly for the purpose | 
of extending her labor system over all the 
free States. In doing so she gives us the 
right, in our own self defence, to extend our 
free labor system over all the slave States— 
a right which, but for her rebellion. we sho’d 
not have had under the Constitution. 





THE GAIN OF LIBERTY. 


If this prove a disadvantage to the “onth- 
ern States, owing to the peculiar characer o! 
their laboring population, they have no right 
to complain, for it is adisadvantage they have 
brought upon themselves. But this will be a 
disadvantage only 93 compared with us of 
the North; for it will be better for the outh 
herself to have her negro population free la- 
porers than it is to have them slaves. In 
counting the population of the South, we 
must not count merely her white, but also her 
black and colored population. The moral, 
spiritual and material well-being of her four 
million of black and colored people must be 
cousidered, as well as the moral, spiritual and 
material well-being of her eight million of 
whites. These black and colored people are 
as much human beings, whose welfare is as 
important and as necessary to be consulted by 
the statesman, the political economist, the 
moralist, and the Christian, as that of any 
other portion of her population ; and what 
they would gain by their emancipation should 
be thrown into the belance against what 
might be lost by their former owners. Bat 
even the three hundred and forty-seven thou- 
sind slave proprictors would, in reality, lose 
nothing, or gain in moral more than they 
would lose in material prosperity. We do 
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en anep ton, be equal to what it would be 
i the whole popalation were of the white 
race. The negro element would remain in 


‘iat society, and, wherever it remains, it will 





than as enslaved) The white population of 
the South mast alwaye suffer this drawback 
for having collected, or submitted to the col- 
lection of a large African population on their 
soil, and they have no right to complain if 
obliged to make expiation, as long as the 
world stands, for having introduced and sus 
tuined the institution of negro slavery. Bat, 
as.de from the disadvantage of having its la- 
“oribg population of a race with which the 
white race will not mingie, the South woald 
gain by the «ussimilation of her labor system 
tothat of the North. 


ee 





EMANCIPATION POSSIBLE WITHOUT INDUSTRIAL | 
RUIN. 

Mr. Augus‘in Cochin has proved, in the: 
work before us, that slavery can be abolished, | 
apd the slaves copverted into free laborers, | 
without auy serious detriment, even to the 
tormer slave proprictors. We all know that 
free labor is more economical than slave la- 
bor, and, therefure, that a freeman is worth 
more, under the point of view of national 
wealth, than a slave. ‘The conversion of the 
four million of slaves now in the Southern | 
States into freemen would very much increase | 
instead of diminish the aggregate wealth cf | 
those States ; and if a portion of this increas- 
ed aggregate wealth should pass from the 
hauds of a few slave proprietors, and into the 
hands of those who have heretotore been al 
lowed to hold no propertry, the aggregate | 
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just God against him. 
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so be augmented instead of diminished, and 
therefore the South, regarded as a whole, or 
looking to her whole population, would be 
unquestionably a great gainer by the change. 
It would not in any respect be depopulated or 
impoverished, but would be in the way of a 
more rapid increase of its population, and of 
that wealth which constitutes the real strength 
and prosperity of a State. What we propose, 
then, would in no respect be ruinous, or even 
injurious, to the Southern States themsclves, 
but would be a real advantage to them, and 
secure them after the peace all the greatness, 
strength, and prosperity States with a mixed 
population are capable of. The proposition, 
then, involves no wrong, no injustice, no iv- 
jury to the white population of the Southern 
States ; while it would be an act of justice, 
though tardy justice, to the negro race, so 
long held in bondage, and forced to forego all 
their own rights and interests for the pride, 
wealth, and pleasure of their white masters. 


It seeras to us, then, highly important, in 
every possible view of the case, that the Fed- 
eral Goverment sould avail itself of the op- 
portunity given it by the Southern rebellion 
to» perform this act of justice to the negro 
race : to assimilate the fabor system of the 
South to that of the North; to remove a 
wreat moral and political wrong ; and to wipe 
out the foul stain of slavery, which has hith- 
certo sulited the otnerwise bright escutcheon 
of our republic. Weare bo fanatics on the 
subject of slavery, as is well Knowo to our 
readers, and we make no extraordipary pre- 
tensions to modern philanthropy ; but we 
canuot hclp fearing that, if the Govermment 
lets slip the present opportunity of doing jus- 
tice to the negro race, and of placivg our re- 
public throughout in harmony with modern 
civilization, God, who is especially the God 
of the y oor and the oppressed, will never give 
victory to our arms, or suffer us to succeed in 
our effurts to suppress rebellion, and restore 
peace and integrity to the Union. We have 
too longturned a deaf ear to the cry of the 
enslaved ; wehave too long suffered our hearts 
to grow callous to the wrongs of the down- 
trodden in our own country ; we have too long 
been willing to grow rich, to erect our pal- 
aces, and gather luxuries around us by the 
toil, the sweat, and the blood of our enslaved 
brethren. May it not be that the cry of these 
brethren has already entered the car of Hea- 


'ven, and that He has taken up their cause, 


and determined that, if we refuse any longer 
to break their chains, to set them free, and to 
treat thew as our brothers and fellow-citizens, 
we shall no longer exist a3 a nation?) May it 
not be that, in this matter, we have Him to 
reckon with, and that the first step toward suc- 
cess is justice to the wronged 2?) We confess 
that we fear, and deeply fear, if we let slip 
the opportunity which the Southern rebellion 
vives us to do justice to the slave, or tomake 
his cause ours, in vain shall we have gather- 
ed our forces ard gone forth to battle We 
fear (sod may be using the rebels as instru- 
ments of our punishment— instruments them- 
selves to be destroyed, when through them 
our own destruction has been effected. We 


ispeak solemnly aud in deep earnest ; for he 


fights at terrible odds who bas the infinite and 
It may be that an all- 
wise Providence has suffered this rebellion for 
the purpose of giving us an Opportunity of 
mancipating rightfully, without destroying, 
but as a means of preserving, the Union, the 
men, women, and children now beld in bond- 
ave, and of redeeming our past offences. If 
so, most fearful will be His judgments upon 
us, if we neviect the opportunity, and fail to 
avail ourselves of the right. Now is our day 
of grace. ‘This opportunity neglected, our 
day of grace may be over, and our republic 
follow the fate of all others, and become a 
hissing and a by-word in-all the earth. Which 
may God in His infiuite mercy avert. 





Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
the Rev. Abram Pyrne has secured the nom- 
ination for Assembly by the Republican and 
People’s Conventions of Wayne County. 
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ce 
SPEECH OF HON. CHARLES SUMNER ON THE 


EMANCIPATION OF THE SLAVES. 





The following masterly and patriotic speech 
was made by Hon. Charles Sumner at the re- 
cent Republican State Convention in Massga- 
chusetts which renominated Gov. Andrew : 


Fe.itow-Citizens :—In meeting my fellow- 
citizens of Massachusetts, who have come 
together on this occasion from all parts of 
the Commonwealth, I find myselfin a familiar 
sceue, but I feel that there has been a change. 
Yes! there has been a great change, and it 
is felt in our Convention. 

We are no longer met, as so often ia times 
past, for purposes of controversy, or to sus- 
tain our cause by argument. ‘That hour bas 
passed. Formerly 1 have exposed to you 
the atrocities of the lugitive Slave Bill; | 
have rejoiced to show that freedom was ra- 
tional and slavery sectional; I have striven 
to prevent the extension of slavery into the 
territories; I have vindicated especially free- 
dom in Kansas, assailed by slaveholding con. 
spirators ; I have exposed the tyrannical 
usurpations of the slave oligarchy; and | 
have dragged into day the whole vast intense 
barbarism of slavery. But these topic: have 
now passed into history, and are no longer 
of practical interest. ‘They are not of to-day. 

Let us rejoice that at least so much hag 
been gained, and from the extent of our pres. 
ent triumphs let us take hope and courage 
for the future. Providence will be with the 
good cause in times to come, as in times past. 
Others may despair: I do not. Others 
may sce gloom: I cannot. Others may 
hesitate : 1 will not. Already the country 
has been saved. Great as may seem to be its 
present peril, its peril was greater far while 
it was sinking year after year under the rule 
of slavery. Osten have I exclaimed, in times 
past, that our first great object was the eman. 
cipation of the National Goverument, so that 
it should no longer be the «lave of slavery, 
ready to-do its bidding in all things, But 
this victory has been won. It was won first 
by the ballot-box, when Abraham Lincoln 
was elected President of the United States ; 
and it was won the second time by the cart- 
ridge-box, when, at the command ofthe Presi- 
dent, the guns of Fort Sumter returned the 
fire of the Rebel artillery, Such was the 
madnes3 of slavery that the first was not 
enough. Unhappily, the sceoud was needed 
to complete the work. 


The slave oligarchy, which, according to 
the vaunt of a= slavenolding Senator, bas 
ruled the Wtepublic for more than fifty years ; 
Which bas stamped its degrading character 
upon the national forehead ; which has enter- 
ed into and possessed not ovuly the politics, 


but the hterature and even thie religion of 


the country ; which has embroiled us at home 
aud given us a bad pame abroad ; which has 
wielded at will President, Cabinet, and even 


jodicial tribunals 3 which has superceded pub- | 


lic opinion by substuutny its own immoral! 
behests 5 which lias appropriated to itsel! ihe 
offices and honors of the Republic ; which 
has established slavery as the single test and 
shibbuleth of faver; which, after opening all 
our territorics to this wrong, was already 
promising to renew the slave trade and al! 
its unutterable woes; nay more, which, in 


the instinct of that tyranny through which. 








in cripplhug our adversary, 


— 


sion. It is slavery which has been the occe- 
sion of our party divisions, keeping men 
asunder who ought to act together. But 
with the expulsion of this disturbing influence, 
the occasion for our division bas ceased. All 
patriots—all men who truly love their coun- 
trv—-may now act together; no matter in 
What party combination they may have for- 
merly appeared ; no matter of what accent is 
the speech by which our present duties are 
declared ; call them Democrats, Union men, 
natives or forcigners, what you will, are we 
not allengaged in a common cause ? Nor 
will I claim as yet the highest praise for those 
with whom I am most intimately associated. 
[ have read history too well not to remember 
that Hannibal, io his campaigns, relied less 
on his own Carthagenians than on his Spanish 
infantry and Numidian horse. 

The Government is assailed by a rebellion 
without precedent in human history. Never 


——— 


the name of God andethe Continental Con- 
gress, as Ethan Allen summoned Ticonder- 
oga, but ‘in the name of slavery.’ Yes; in 
the name ofslavery has all this crime, destruc- 
tion and ravage been perpetrated. 

Look at the war as you will, and you will 
always see slavery. Never were the words 
of the Roman orator more applicable : /Vu/- 
lum facimus ertitit nisi per te; nullum flag- 
itim sine te. Slavery is its inspiration ; its 
motive power ; itsend and aim. It is often 
said that the war will make an end of sla- 
very. Thisis probable. But it is surer still 
that the overthrow of slavery will at once 
make an end of the war. 

If 1 am correct in this statement, which I 
believe is beyond question, then do reason, 
justice and policy all unite and declare that 
the war must be brought to bear directly on 
the grand conspirator, and omnipresent enemy, 
which is slavery. Not to do this is to take 





before since Satan warred upon the Almighty 
has rebellion assumed such a front ; and never 
before has it begun iu such a cause. 
rebels are numerous and powerful, and their 
cause 1s slavery. | 

It is the very essence of rebellion to be 
audacious, unhesitating, unscrupulous. e- 
bellion sticks at nothing; least of all, will a 
rebellion which began in slavery. 
successfully encountered only by a vigor and 
evuergy which shall surpass its own. Patriot- 
ism surely is not less potent as a motive than 
treason. It must be invoked. By all the 
memories of your fathers, who founded this 


Republic and delivered to you the precions | 


heritage ; and by all the sentiments of grati- 
tude for the good you have enjoyed beneath 
its protecting care, you are summoned to its 
defense. Defense, did I say? It is with 
mortification that I utter the word ; but you 
all know the truth. 

The rebel conspirators have set upon us, 
and now besiege the National Government.— 
They besiege it at Washington, where are 
the President, and his Cabines, and the Na- 
tional archives. ‘They besieze it at Fortress 
Monroe on the Atlantic, at St. Lonis on the 
Mississippi, and now they besiege it in Ken- 


tucky. Kverywhere we are on the defen 
sive. Strongholds have been wrested from 


us. Soldiers gathered under the folds of our 
National flag have been compelied to gurren. 
der. Citizens, whose oOoly offense has been 
their loyalty, have been driven from their 
homes. Bridges have been burned. Rail- 
ways have been disabled. Steamers and 
ships have been seized. The largest navy- 
vard of the country has been appropriated.— 
Commerce has been hunted on the sea, and 
property, wherever it can be reached, rutliless- 
ly robbed or destroyed. Only within a few 
days we have read the order of one Buckner, 
a Rebel commander in Kentucky, directing 
the destruction of a most important lock, by 
which Green River bad been rendered pavi- 
gable. Pardon me if I read this interecent- 
cd order, It is instructive, as showing the 
split with which this rebellion is waged. 
Bowling Green, September, 1861. 

Mr. George W. Triplett. 

My dear Sir:— Yours is received, Lock No. 
l must be destroved. I rely upon your friends 
at Owenborough te do it’ Not an hour must 
be lost. Its destraction is a great deal to me 
Assemble our 


friends without delay in suilicient force to ac- 


it ruled, was beating down all the safeguards | 


of human rights—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of the press, and seenvity of person, and 
delivering the whole country to a rule whose 
valgarity was second only to its madvess ; 
this slave oligarchy has been dislodged trom 
the National Grovernment, never more to re- 
turn. 


prevailed. The greatest slave of all is free 
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Surely, if at any moment we are disposed | 
to be disheartened—if the future is not al-| tion was accomplished according to this Rebel 


ersion for joy in tl 

Pillars like those 

mark this progress. 
Among the results of this victory is one 


ways clear before us, we may find ample oe | order. 


Walch We Inay especially eujuy on this occa: | be 


Thus far, at least, has emancipation, «flert. 


coipplish the vbject, One of the best ways is 
to Open all the gates but one, and to dig down 
behind the wall at both gaies: to put one or 
two kegs ‘of powder behind the wall, apply 
a slow match, and blow the wall into the lock, 
If possible, it should be done in such away as 
to leave a strong current through the lvek, 
which will empty the dam. Provide every- 
thing in advance. Do noi fail. It is worth au 
(Signed) 
S. H. Bucaner. 

It is still doubtful if the work of destruc- 


But the spirit is here shown which 


@ victory already won.—-| would sweep away one of the most valuable 
of Hercules might fitly of the internal improvements of Kentucky, 
(a put of the pride and wealth of the State. 


ifen you ask in whose name all this has 
eu done. ‘The answer is easy. Not ‘in 





The 


It can ba. 


upon ourselves, in the present contest, all the 
weakness of slavery, while we leave to the 


rebels its boasted resources of military 
strength. Not to do this, is to squander life 


and treasure in a vain masquerade of battle, 
which cao have no practical result. 

| Believe me, fellow citizens, I know all the 
imegived difficulties and the unquestioned re- 
spoi sibitfities of this suggestion. But if you 
are in ecuraest, the difficulties will at once 
disappear, end the responsibilities are such 
‘as you will gladly bear. This is not the first 
‘time that a knot, hard to untie bas been cut. 
by the sword ; and we all know that danger 
flies before the brave man. Believe that you 
can, and you can. ‘The will only is needed.— 
Courage now is the highest prudence. 

It is not necessary, even, according to a 
familiar phrase, to carry the war into Africa. 
It will be enough to carry Africa into the 
war; in any fori, any quantity, apy way.— 
The moment this is done, rebellion will begin 
iis bad luck, and the union will be secure for- 
ever. 

llistory teaches by example. The occa- 
sion does not allow me to show how com- 
pletely this monitor points the way. I content 
nyself with two instances of special mark— 
one from ancient Greece, and the other from 
ancient Rome. . 

The most fatal day for ancient Greece was 
the defeat at Cheroniea, when Philip of Mac- 
edon triumphed over forces in which Demos- 
thenes was enlisted as a soldier. Athens was 
thrown into consternation. Mer great orator 
had ignobly fled. Another orator, second 
only to him—Socrates—died suddenly on 
hearing the report of the battle. The Book 
of Fate seemed about to close, while Athens 
gank to be a mere dependency of Philip.— 
Then it was that another orator in the assem- 
bly of the people suddenly brought forward 
a proposition to emancipate the slaves. ‘The 
royal Philip, already strong in_ his victory, 
trembled. King and conqueror, he was also 
atatvsman, and he saw well that such a prop- 
position, begun in Athens, would shake all 
Greece, even to his powerful throne, which 
the young Alexunder was then preparing to 
1: Ount. 
arrested, and peace secured. 

The other instance is in Roman history. 
You will find itin Plutarch’s Life of Ca‘us 
Marius. This experienced general, who, in 
the civil conflicts of the time, had been driven 
from Rome, and found shelter in the ruins of 
Carthage, was able at last to effect a landing 
in Italy. ‘Thus is the incident recorded : 

‘Marius, upon this news, determined to has- 
ten. He took with him some Marusia horse 
which he had levied in Africa, anda few others 
that were come to him frum Italy, in all not 
amounting to above a thousand men, and with 
this handful began his voyage. He arrived at 
a port of Tuscany, called Telamon, and as secon 
as he was landed proclaimed liberty to the slaces. 
The name of Marius brought down pumbers, 
the ublest of which he enlisted, and ina short 


time he had a great army on foot, with which 
he filled forty ships.’ 

Thus far Platarch. It is needless to add 
that Marius found himself soon master of 


Rome. aya | 
These ure historic instances. I donot ad- 








His triumphant course was at once © 
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duce them that you should blindly follow 
them ; but simply that you should see how 
in times past defeat has beea stayed aud vic- 
tory won by a gencrous word for freedom.— 
Men die and disappear ; but the human fam- 
ily continues the same in passions and tears 
as when Philip was frightened back from 
Athens, and when Maggus was borne in tri- 
umph to Rome. 

To these historic instances, let me add an 
admitted principle of the ancient Roman law. 
According to that law, the state of slavery 
might be terminated in three different man- 
ners: First, by manumission ; secondly, by 
way of reward to the slave; and thirdiy, by 
way of punishment to the muster. 
master had failed to be a good citiz-n, he was 
punished, so that at the same time he should 
suffer in property and others should gain 
What is more than property—freedum. But | 
do not cite even this principle of a time hon- 
ored jurisprudence for your Grovernment. | 
will not doubt that, in the unparalleled cir- 
cumstances by which we are now encompuss- 
ed, justice will be done. 


Already the way is easy. A simple declar- 


ation that all men coming within the lines of 


the United States troops shall be regarded as 
free men, will be in strict conformity to the 
Constitution, and also with precedents. ‘The 


Constitution knows no man asa éluve. It) 


treats all within its jurisdiction as persons, 
while the exceptional provision for the rendi 
tion of persons held to service or labor, you 
will observe, is carefully confined to such as 
have escaped into another State. It is clear, 
therefore, that there cen be no sanction under 
the Constitution for turning a camp into a 
slave-pen, or for turning military oflicers into 
slave-hunters. Let this plain construction be 
adopted, and then, as our lines advance, F’ree- 
doin will be established, and our national flag 
in its march will wave with new glory. 

A brave General, whom Massachusetts has 
given to the country—though commencing 
his career with prejudices derived from the 
pro-slavery school of politicians—has known 
how to see this question in its trae light. I 
mean, of course, General Batler. He has de- 
clared in his letter to the Secretary of War, 
dated Fortre-s Monroe, 30th July, 1861, 
with reference to fugitive slaves, thut it is his 
daty ‘to tuke the same care of these men, 
women and children, houscicss, homeless, and 


unprovided for, iis he wontd of ihe sine nuime- | , 
/ pation of the shaves? 


ber of men, women and children who for the 1 
attachment to the Union, had been driven o: 
allowed to flee from the Confederate Sots 


These words are better for his reputation | 


than a victory. 

Another General, born in’ IWwentucky, ar 
living aud dying in the > 
(Jaines of the Army of the 
liid down the -ame rule as long ago as 1s. 
It will be found in the documents of Cpn- 
gress, * Pie military officer,” suid he, ‘tan 
enter into no jadicial examination of the claim 
of one mar to the bone and 
other as property. Nor could he, asa nil 
tary officer, know what the laws of Florida 
were while engaged in maintaining the Led. 
eral Government by force of arms. In such 


exse, he could only be guided by the laws of 


'* ’ q q 
tec dime dal sor bitehia 
¥ . - gh 
: 
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Federal Government.’ | 
This proposition, though of seeming sim- 


plicity, would be of incalculable cfheacy if 
Then would | 


honestly and sincerely enforced. 


If the! 





' 





ent triune power, which for the time declares | 


its absolute will, while it holds alike the scales | 
of justice and the sword of the executioner. | 
The existence of this power—nobody ques- 
tions. If it has been rarely exercised in our 
country, and never on an extended scale, the 
power none the less has a fx d place in our 
political system. As well strike out the kin- 
died law of self-defence, whick belongs alike 
to States and individuals, Martial law is only 
ove form of self-defence. 


‘That this law might be employed against 
slavery was first proclaimed in the Louse of 
Representatives by a Massachusetts states- 
man, who was a champion of Freedom, John 
(Jaincy Adams. Lis authority is such that 
1 content myself with placing the law under 
the sanction of hisname, which becomes more 
authoritative when we consider the circum- 


-stanees under which the doctrine was put 





forth, repeated and then again vindicated. 

It was as early as 25th of May, 1536, that 
Mr. Adams first expounded what he called 
‘The war power and treaty-making power of 
the Constitution.’ ‘hen it was that he de- 
clared : 

‘From the instant that your slaveholding 
States become the theatre of war, civil, se: vile 
or foreiurn, from that instant the wer powers 0 

} 


Congress extend to interference with the in-ti- 


tution of slavery in every way In wili clit ean 
be interccred with, from the claim of todempity 
for slaves taken or destroved to the cession 0! 
the State burdencd with slavery toa f 

; 
pow cr. 


Again, on the 7th of June, 1641, efter 


eis 
—/ 


many years of reflection, and added exper 


ience in public life, he terrified slave-masters 
by showing that universal emancipation 
might be accomplished through this extravr- 
dinary power. 

Afterward, on the 14th of April, 1842, for 
the third time he stated the doctrine in the 
Muse of Representatives, and challenged crit- 
icism or reply. I forbear to read the whole 


speech, though it is worthy of constant rep 


Ctition. An extract will suffice: 


‘] jay this down as the law of natiens, J 
say that the nilitary authority takes, for the 
time, the place Of all municipal institutions, 
slavery among the rest. Under that state of 
thines, sofar from its being true that the States 
where slavery exists have the exclusive manacze. 
ment of the subrect, not only the President of 
ihe United sStaies but the Commander of thre 
army has power to order the universal emanci- 

1. 

And then again he asks, in words appiica-. 

wi@ to he present hour: 


Clf civil war come—tf dusurrection caome-—j 


(this belesguered Capital. is this besicged Goy- 


! they are fisreris 


— « 


muscle of an. 


4) ra rriine nt to see mitllious of its 8 hieets a alllris, 


and have no right to brenkx the tetters whie! 


a . /} 
ing inte swords 2? No! Zhe ire 
fair reiecul CLL SEE 4) this d/i fy 


. ’ 
fro eeeP ()] bifid 
* 
; if (siti y 
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Litho ‘ié ae) 

‘ , ‘ r . 
of stavery fumed and 
Ve RB. Tat! 


t. i } ‘ ; 
boeM) 3; ane 


The representatives 
raced at these words aud at their 
author; buat nobody answered 
they have Etaod ever Since i the records of 
Clonvress, flier aia migregbatne “as wea sunt 

ln the protracted coutroversy Which is now 


| So = gol a ail Czenye atte ra ogtany 
: dia ving to its CiQse, AM iussac hus tis has col € 


——<- 


; 


our camps become nurseries of freemen, and | | ii | 
the heavier burden of obioqay which has long 


every common soldier would be a chuin- 
breaker. 
sut there is another agency that may be 


' 
' 
( 
I 


" | * eT , ‘ =? ¢ 4 ‘se ) ' $y , 
She first gave the example of Cniver- 


much. 


. } . te " —_s tS av ‘ for . + > oe oe 
war ; and whatever may be the laws of any | sal Precdow withia her borders; aid eves 


State, they must yield to the sulely of the | 


-Inee that early day she has borne a leadicg 
part ip all ¢fiurts ayalstsiavery, It is be 
chiidren who have uever faiicd in this canse 
where anything Wis tu be doe, Whether by 
Word or cha ed. Massacuusetts bas for yeurs 


borne the burden of this discussion, and alse 


rested upon ail who pleaded for the slave— 
It is Massachusetts who, with patriotic ardor, 


invoked, which is at the same time under the | first leaped to the rescue when the Capital 
Constitution, and above the Constivution ;| was menaced by slavery, apd, by @ happy co- 


I mean Martial law. 3 
tution, because itis distinctly recognized by 


the Supreme Court among the functions of 


our Government. It is above the CaM stitu. 
tion, because, when set in motion, like neces: 
sity, it knows no other law. For the time it 
icdaw and Constitation All other agencies, 
small and great, executive. legislutive, and 
even judicial, are absorbed in this transcend. 





[t is under the Consti- | mcidence, on the 19th of April of this year, 


consecrated herself anew by tue dicod of he: 


children ; thas being at the same time first to | 


do and first to suder. It was also a Massa. 
chusetts Geseral who first in this conflict pro- 
claimed that cur camps could bot Contulo a 
slavel aod it was an i:iusirious Mus-achrsetis 


stutesinau who fret uufo.sced the beLelicent 


principle by virtue Of which, Coustilutiuually, | 





——— 


legally, and without excess of any kind, the 
President, or a Commanding General, may 
become more than a conqueror, even a Lib- 
erator. 

Massachusetts will be false to herself, if 
she fails at this moment. And yet I would 
not be misunderstood. Feeling most pro- 
foundly that there is now an opportunity, such 
as rarely occurs in human annals, for iucalcu- 
lable good—seeing cleariy that there is one 
spot, like the heel of Achilles, where this 
great rebellion may be wounded to death—I 
calmly deliver the whole question to the judg- 
ment of those on whom the responsibility 
rests, contenting myself with reminding you 
that there are times when not to act carries 
with it a greater responsibility than to act. It 
is enough for us to review the unquestioned 
power of the Government, to handle for a 
moment its mighty weapons, which are yet 
allowed to slumber without assuming to de- 
clare that the hour bag come when they shall 
flash against the sky. 

But may a good Providence save our Gov- 
er@ment from that everlasting regret which 
must ensue if a great opportunity is lost by 
which all the bleeding wounds of war shall 
be staunched—by which prosperity shall be 
again established, and peace be linked forever 
with liberty. Saul was cursed for not hewing 
Agag in pieces when in his hands, and Ahab 
wag cursed for not destroying Benhadad. Let 
no such curses ever descend upon our Gov- 
-rament. 

‘So many slaves,so many enemies! Un- 
less this ancient proverb has ceased to be 
true, there are now 4,000,000 of enemies in- 
terruingled with the rebels ; being 4000,000 
of ailies to the National Government. Can 
we afford to reject this natural alliance, in- 
spired by a common interest, and consecrated 
by humanity ? ‘There is another motive to 
such an alliance which cannot be forgotten. 
Without it insurrection will be inevitablejand 
when it comes it will be wild and lawless. — 
This should be prevented, if possible. But if 
Liberty does pot come from the tranquil 
and bencficent ection of the Government, it 
will come in blood, amid the confusion of fam- 
ilies. All this was foreseen by the Kmperor 
of Russia, when, on the 21st of September, 
L858, he cailed upon his nobles to unite’ with 
him in Emancipation, ‘which,’ he nobly de- 
clared, ‘encht to begin fvom above to the end 
that 10 may not coine from below’ and now 
this very year 200U0,00U0 of Russian serfs 
have peacclully passed out of the house of 
bondage. Chcered by this great example, 
ict us pot forget that 7t began from above. 

‘There is another practical advantage where 
the action proceeds from the Government.— 
Phe interests of loyal citizens can be protect- 
ed. Compensation may relieve the hardships 
of individusi Cases 5 nor can lebject. Never 
hhould any question of money be allowed to 
interfere with human frecdom. Better an 
empty Treasury than & single slave. A bride 
af gold would be cheap, if demanded by the 
r treating fiend. 

Polow citizens, T have spoken frankly ; for 

ach has always veen my habit. And never 
was there grester need for frankness. Let 
patriots understand each other, and they ean- 
not widely differ. ATL will unite ip sustaining 
ihe 4aoverament, and in driving back the 
rebels. But this canuot be done by any haif- 
way measures, or by any lukewarm conduct. 
do pot hearken to the voice of mavery, DO 
matter what its tones of persuasion. Believe 
me, its friendship 1s more deadly than its en- 
If you are wise, prudent, conservative, 
practical, you will strike quick und hard— 
:trike, tug, where the bluw wil be most felt 
—strike at the malospring of the Rebeliion. 
“trike in the pame of the Union, which only 
in this way can be restored—in the name of 
Peace, which is vain without Union, and in 
the mame of Liberty a!so, which wiil bring 
both Peace and Union in her glorigus train. 


ter 
[fil y- 





llon. Gerrit Smith delivered a lecture in the 
Church of the Puritans, New York, on Wed- 
nesduy evening last, to a large audience. ‘The 
subjcct was ‘Lhe State and Needs of the 
Country.’ 
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AN ELOQUENT SPEECH FROM GOV. ANDREW, | 


OF MASSACHUSETIS. . 


The 20th Regiment of Massachusetts, on 
their way to Washington, were, hospitably 
entertained in New York at the Park Bar- 
racks, three weeks ago, by the ‘Sons of Mas- 
sachusetts.’’ Gov. Andrew, who happened 
to be in that city at the time, addressed the 
assemblage as lollows : 

Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN :—This oc 
Casio, in no sense and by no right, is mine — 
No part of its honors pertain to me. ilere 
pre-ent, ia the city of New York, calied by 
eugugements that pertain to my duty, 1 hac 
the happiness of finding mysed in a position 
to be enabled to unite with you in doing bon. 
orto the 20th Regiment of Mas-achusetts 
volunteers. (Applause.) To my cold friead 
Col. Lee, (three cheers for Col. Lee,) wao, 
with generous devotion and patriotic aiacrity, 
without a moment’s delay or hesitation, drew 
his sword, at my iavitation, to lead apregi 
ment of Massachusetts soldier citizens, and to 
his accompiished officers and brave men, be 
all these honors due. Upon the heads of such 
as they, Providence will pour its benignest 
bevedictions, and upvn their memories tbe 
most fragrant gratitude of our posterity shall 
rest. (Loud applause) Whatever fortunes 
muy befall thein in the field, whether they shall 
return with their shields or borne upon them, 
forever and forever be those brave men re- 
membcied as among the earlie-t, among the 
best, among the truest, firmest and most pa 
triotic, who have drawn or will hereafter draw 
the sword fur American liberty aud constitu- 
tional law. (Applause.) 

And bow, sirs, I cannot at this moment for- 
get that our sister New Knyland State of 
Counecticut is at this very hour resigning to 
the dust all that was mortal of one New 
Kogland man whose mame ini memory si.al. 
be us immortal as the stars—Lyon, (loud ap- 
plause,) the great, the hervic, the eccoinplish- 
ed soldier, the trué-hearted and unflinehing 
patriot, who at the head of his column fell 
beyond the distant waters of the Mississippi ; 
New England, Connecticut, reclaimed his 
asics and mingles them with her dust. But 
his spirit, hovering over this busy, this dis- 
tracted but yet hopeful scene of care, and toil, 
and aspiration, is with us now and always— 
To him, and to such as be, all that: grateful! 
hearts can pay, of solemn and yet joyful mem. 
ory, belungs. He sleeps well in his soldier's 
grave. Others, too, have accompanied him to 
the silent laud, marching through the Jordan 
of death beneath the American flag for Am- 
erican rights. (Applause) And they know 
how happy, how sweet it is to cie for such a 
cause. (Uheers.) ‘To such as he and his, 
what can we say, what betier than in the 
words of the great poetof British iiberty — 
Flung to the hcedless winds, or on the waters 

Cast, 
Their ashe. shail be watehed, and 
the ja-i; , 
And from their scattered dust, around us and 
abroad, 


Shall spring a precious secd cf witnesses for 
God. 


For, sirs, thisis not a war for ourselves alone, 
for country alone ; it is a war for humanity, 
aud for God. 
political salvativon—Dembdcratic Republican 
Liberty, conserved under constitutioval forms 
By our lathers to us it was trausmitted. Into 
our present charge: has it been placed, toa be 
saved and transmitted to our posterity, Dem- 
ocratic Repudlican Liberty is be political 
gospel of ourtime. (Cheers.) To us, of the 
Lnited States of America, the peuple of this 
Constitutional Federal Uuion, was committed 
this precious charge. Not for us alone, but 
for all humanity, that beneath the shadow of 
Our tree of liberty the children’s children may 
come, uot only of the remotest generauions of 
our owa posterity, but of the wayworn wan. 
derers of all lands and climes. (Cheers )— 
And as the infinite Father of ali men and all 
Spirits carries in the bosum of his embracing 
love natious and peoples, lookiug down thro’ 


gahered at 


To us was eutrus'ed this art of 
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the vista of eternal years, and prophesying 
and preparing good for us all, so did tle com, 
mit to us, a3 the priests of this political gos- 


——— 


| 
i 
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pel, its preservation and transmission, bot only | 


of the ea rth. 


This, then, is@ war for humanity. Chal- 
lenged by rebellion, insulied by traitors, stab- 
bed by the political assassins of liberty, the 
men Of Massachusetts—whom you have so 
gencrously commended—marching shouider to 


all other loyal States, have waked up to the 
trumpet-call of their country’s woe, and their 
country's hope, to re-establish upon immuta- 
ble foundations the rights thus chailenged, 
and to econfiru the pational life, thas assailed 
-y men whom History will only remember to 
call them aeccarsed. ‘This war, sirs, is in no 
just sense a sectional one. Itis a war of 
ideas, I grant you; but ideas are universal, 
and not sectional, (Applause.) It is even 
American obly in the sen-e that our liberts 
is American, embraciog within the ample 
folds of its care, of its promises aud its hope. 
ail those who, residing with us, and denizen- 
ed among us, are faitufal te our cause. 

Nor could | fail to call to your recollection, 
(AL in the recent brilliant exploit of our na. 
val and our military arms off the coast of 
North Carolina, a citizen of New York, the 
vererable and gallant Commodore Strisgbam, 
(cheers.) united his well-earned laurels with 
those that garlanded the younger brow of a 
Mossachusetts General—Butler, (Cheers for 
Benj. FE. Butler.) When would it be possible 
for me to forget that among the heroes of 
that day, there was none more deserving of 
their country’s honor, or of proud mention on 
the brightest page of her history, than the 
Colonel and men of the New York 20th Reg 
iment of volunteers, under the command of 
an adonted citizen, from the German Father- 
land, Col. Max Weber? (Vhree cheers for 
Mex Weber) 1 cannot describe the emo- 
tion which all of you must bave feit, and in 
ssmpathy with which all true hearts must 
have beat, as they read the record of the 
exploits of that gallant. German regiment 
trom New York, who, upon the edge of the 
darkness of night, amid the rolling surf upon 
that to them untried shore, launched their 
frail and tossing boats, and trusted themselves 
to the guidance of God, beneath the stars 
and the sky, cut cff during all that long nicht 
o! exposure and peril from all human sym 
pathy and aid. (uthusiastic applause ) 

If Massachusetts deserves to betremember 
ed to day, so, too, do the countrymen of Col 





| 


| Sotts. 


| Weber, two companics of whom compose a 
portion of the gillant command of Col. Lee. 
now marching as volunteers from Masseechn- 
(Applause.) Nehher section:l in any 
s-nee, ner natioval in any narrow sense of ex 
clusiveness, but universal as American states 
manship, broad, comprehensive as the idea of 
ibe ty, which is beuanded by no land, native 
of 1o clime, the inheritance of no particular 
nvople, no nution, clime, country, kindred or 
color under [eaven, (tremendous applause ) 
this cause is the cause of constitutional liberty 
and the rights of universal! humanity. I arm 
no prophet, andno proplet’s scp. [dare not 
attempt to cast ahoroscope of the future, but 
I believe in the guiding providence of Al- 
inighty God. I know, if aught resting in 
human belief or even human con-ciousness ean 
be spoken of as knowledge, that He who 
wuided Colambus over the seas; He who 
led our fathers tothe New England shore ; 
lie who preserved them from the dangers of 
the seas, and the dangers of the wilderness, 
and the dangers of savage tribes; He who 
planted the seed of the great tree of liberty 
oo the inhospitable shore of Piymouth, and 
has watered it, and blessed it, and hag led us 
up till now through the storms of battle, thro’ 
all the trials that beset a nation’s childhood 
and youth, will never desert the faithful, the 
true.in the graver and severer, but no less 
necdfal, trials of manhood. (Cheers.) And 
whatever others may think, or dream, or fear, 
over this pour vision of mine, neither by day 
por by night, since the first triumphant shout 





shonlder with the men cf New York and of 


for ourseives, but for all nalions and peoples | 
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———— 


rang from one seato the other, after the 17th 
of April, L861, is there cast a shadow of a 
cloud 

The American people, inspired by confi- 
dence in their cause and doctrine, trusting in 
God, bave taken up the arms which had so 
long lain upused by their sides, and almost 
unbidden have gogg out to battle. From the 
hilisides, the valleys, the workshops, from the 
railroads, from the seaside, from the fishing 
smacks of our own dear old Commonwealth 
they have come, from every calling, from 
every sect, whether of religion or politics, 
whether of belief or unbelief, they all have 
come, under the movement of a new inspira- 
tion (applause )—and whatever misfortune, if 
misfortune should come, may befall our flag 
or our arms, either at Washington, or Balti- 
more, or Philadelphia, or New Y ork, the men 
of New Engiand will rally bekind our Berk- 
shire fiills, and make the Switzerland of 
Massachusetts the rampart of our liberties.— 
(Enthasiastic and repeated cheers) But 
neither iu New York, nor Philadelphia, nor 
Washington, will our arms suffer defeat. We 
went downto Ball Ru», as 1 had the honor 
to :e nurk in conversation this morning to some 
ventlemen around me, an aggregation of town 
meetings. (Langhter.) Wheresoever we march 
aruin, we march—an army, (cheers—*‘ that’s 
so!') disciplined, drilled, thoroughly equip- 
ped and ably commanded, the men knowing 
who their commauders are. (Cheers.) 


And we will not be conteat much longer 
vith defending Washington under the walls 
of the Capitol, nor on the banks of the Po- 
tomae (chéers ;) but Washington shall be de- 
fended at Charleston, South Carolina; at Sa- 
vi boah, Georgia ; at the city of New Orleans, 
ard all the way up the Mississippi. ‘The 
Union men of the South shall be liberated by 
the arms of the men of the North and the 
West, and all men, capable of bearing arms, 
capable of allegiance, will yet be summoned, 
unkss the blight and blast shall smite the 
head of every statesman and general in Am- 
erica—shall be summoned to the standard 
wherever that flag advances. (Applause.) It 
is wot my opinion that our generals, when any 
man coues to the standard and desires to de- 
fend the flag, will find it imporéant to light a 
eandle, and see what his complexion is, or to 
consult the family Bible to ascertuin whether 
his erapndfather came from the banks of the 
Thames or the bunks of the Senegal. ("n- 
thusisstic applause.) And if they who have 
attempted to overthrow the National Consti- 
tution, which was their agis as well as ours, 
to destroy their American liberty as well as 
ours, to overthrow the hopes of their posteri- 
ty as well as ours, to destroy civil society, 
social life,in their own midst, shall find that 
their peculiar patriarchal institution, stagger- 
ing, shall fall beneath their own  parricidal 
blows, (cheers,) whether they count it a nisfor- 
tune or not, it will be their own chickens com- 
ing home to their own roost—their own fault. 

Ii it shall follow, in the good providence of 
(god, that other men beside those of my own 
peculiar complexion and biood shall taste the 
sweets of liberty, then God be praised — 
(Three cheers for Gov. Andrew) 1am glad 
that this is not Leresy in the commercial me- 
iropolis. ‘Repeated cheers.) I suppose that, 
although we ought not, if peace had been pre- 
served, either to invade, or counsel, or pro- 
mote the invasion of auy constitutional right 
re:eryed to any State ; yet, when a State and 
people trample the Constitution itself beneath 
their feet, endeavoring to crush us and our 
children with it, we may at least bave the 
power apd the privilege of praying for the 
happiness of them all, bond as well as free. 

I look, Mr. Chairmag, with the assurance 
of confident faith for an early restoration of 
eutire peace. I have no idea, not the slight-— 
est, that the next 4th of July will find this 
people in arms. But if it must be that we 


sll continue to pour out our movey and our 
blood, to spend our lives in waging by any 
form of contest this unhappy war, let it come, 
let it abide, let it stay with us, let the sword 
be the covstant emblem glittering before our 
eyes, let the flag advance, aud armed meo 
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tread beneath its folds, until in Heaven's own | 
time a perfect, assured peace shall come, es- | 
tablished upon the foundations of eternal right 
--upon which alone can any victory be se-| 
cured. (Loud applause.) | 

And pow, Mr. President, I have to thank, | 
from the bottom of my heart, the sons of New. 
England, resident in New York for the kind- | 
ness of this reception to our 20th regiment, | 
and for the flattering manner in which my 
,name has been mentioned in connection with | 
it; as also for the generous hospitality and 
‘fraternal love which have been exhibited by. 
you and all of you from the moment the} 
Massachusetts 6th displayed the ensign oforr | 
Commonwealth in the streets of New York, 











when marching as the first regiment bound 
for the defence of the Capital. (Applau-e.) 
From that time until now we have continu 
ed, by a stream of military organizations, al- 
most to tire your hospitality and your pa- 
tience. (Voices—‘ No, sir, never) If you 
were pot both generous as well as faithful and 
patriotic, we should almost begin to think it 
our duty to take some other path to Phila- 
delphia. (Voice—‘Through New York, not 
round it ;’) but so long, Mr. President and 
friends, as our soldiers of Massachusetts con- 
tinue to receive such friendly, fraternal, cor- 
dial greetings, such kind sympathetic aid, as 
they have from the first received at your 
hands, through New York they will always 
come. (Cheers) And now, Sir, you will 
permit me, thanking you also for the kindness 
with which you have listened to these discur- 
sive remarks, to resume my seat, giving as a 
septiment : 

‘The Sons of Massachusetts residing in New 
York, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and 
heart of our heart.’ 

(Loud and repeated cheers’) 


LETTER FROM REV. H. H. GARNET. 





The following interesting letter from Rev. 
Mr. Garnet to his wife, dated * 23, Islington 

Teirace, Liverpool, Sept. 13,’ 1s copied froim 
the Anglo-Ifrican, and will be read with 
pleasure by our readers : 


My Dearest Wife :—We arrived in Liver- 
pool yesterday evening, at 5 o'clock, after an, 
extremely pleasant passage of twelve days. 

We had on board four hundred passengers, 
340 in the steerage, and 60 in the saloon— 
‘T'welve years ago my treatment on board of 
an Knglish steamer from New York to this 
place was, very different from that which I 
have just received. ‘Then I was caged up in 
the steward’s room of one of ('unard’s vessels. 
and although a first class pas-enger, I was 
not allowed to go into the saloon, or to eat at 
the table with white humanity. 

How changed now. Ona steamship be 
longing to the same nation I took a first class 
passage, asked the steward to give me my 
berth, and assign me my seat at the table-— 
My ticket was given me without a remark; an 
elegant state-room with siz berths was piaced 
at my disposal, and my seat at the table was 
between two young American gentlemen, ed- 
ucaied at St. Mary’s College in Maryland, 
and on their way to Rome to finish their 
studies for the Roman Priesthood. And ] 
am happy to say that I did not receive o 
look, or hear a word duringghe whole voyage, 
that grated upon my very sensitive feelings. 

As usual, I was sea-sick all the voyage, 
mure or less) When I went on board I re. 
solved not to be sick; but as soon as we 
cleared Sandy Hook old Neptune called for 
_me, and lead me to the side of the ship, and 
toid me to throw my resolutions overboard, 
which I did in double-quick time, and for a 
while I felt as if 1 did not care if be threw 
ma ore after them. 

n the Sabbath, after worship, we were al! 
pratified to see two whales, They were none 
of your juveniles, or babies like Barnum’s, but 
were respectable ‘ old folks,’ and hke most 
other folks of their color, they made consid- 
erable stir. A lady exclaimed, as her little 


under jaw dropped down about an inch, ‘as 














nigh as I can guess,’ ‘Oh! why do they make 
such a noise und commotion ? they ure the 


biggest fi-hes in the sea—and they are black, | 


too.” I said, ‘Madam, you have accounted 
for the noise they make.’ 

On the fifth day we 
about the size of the City Hall Park, with a 
crystal palace resembling very much our City 
Hall. This straggling northern loafer had 
been crusing about in that part of the Atlan- 
tic for several weeks, and seemed bent on mis- 
chief. These icebergs will in time probably 
become the source of great annoyance, and 
dangerous to travelers across the Atlantic.— 
The ice is of course continually increasing ir 
the Arctic seas, and consequently detached 
portions of those eternal mountains of ice will 
continually increase in their desertions. 

On the tenth day a little child two years 
old died, and for the first time I witnessed the 
solemn scene of a funcral at sea. The mother 
of the child was a devoted Christian, and a 
member of one of the Presbyterian churches 
of New York, and died a few months ago — 
The father, with an aching heart, was on his 
way back to his native England, with his 
motherless babes. God took the eldest, and 
its spirit went up to heaven to meet its moth- 
er. One ascended from a sick chamber on the 
land, the other from an almost nestilentia! 
steersge of a ship on the ocean. O how 
sweet was that heaven to each! Heaven is 
central to every portion of our sad and sor- 
rowfal earth. When the little pilgrim died, 
many hands were offered to lay it out. The 
father begged that a coffin might be made for 
its remains, instead of the poor sailor's wind- 
ing sheet. British tars at once aceeeded to 
his wishes, and a coffin was made and neatly 
stained. ‘They then put the little baby in 
perforated it with several holes, and put in a 
cannon shot, so it would easily sink. The 
bell struck three in the afternoon. The cap. 
taiv, officers and men prepared for the ser 
vices, and the passengers, fore and aft, assem- 
bled as near as possible to the gang-way.— 
The captain end surgcon performe!l the sol- 
emu burial services of the Church of Eng. 
land, and at the proper place the board was 
tilted. A little splash was heard, and the 
last remains of the young voyager disappcar- 
ed in amoment. Just then the sea sent up 
one of his awful and terrible wails which no 


| mortal can describe, and the foam of his bil- 


lows seemed to spread in white pall over the 
tomble:s grave. But the sea shall give up 
its dead, and they that are in their graves 
shall hear the voice of God, and come forth. 


On the eleventh day at dawn we saw the 
green hills of Ireland, and at 8 A. M., we 
passed and saluted the Great Kastern, out- 
ward bound. She appeared very much like 
an isiand, or a good sized manufacturing vil 
lage. While we were rolling and pitching, 
she triumphantly ploughed through the waves, 
without even deigning to bow her proud 
head. 

Soon after my arrival in Liverpool I set 
out to find my old friends Mr. and Mrs. Jas 
Johnscn, formerly of Troy, N. Y., and accom: 
plished my object in twenty minutes. I 
found them well, and doing very well, and 
greatly comforted by their lovely, obedient 
and aceomplisled daughter. 

May God bless all‘ sour friends and mine.’ 
I leave to-night at 11 for London. 

Yours, truly, 
Henry Hicnianpn Garnet. 





—_— 


The Washington jail is crowded with fugi- 
tive slaves, who are without claimants, and 
many of them donbdtless belonved to men bow 
in the rebel ranks. One of them errtainls 
did. for his late master was John A. Washine- 
ton, of the Mount Vernon estate, who ha- 
since been shot Py our troops in a scouting 
expedition. By what statute these slaves ar 
kept in the U. 5. jail, po one seeins to know. — 
Chey are put and kept there by a Republica: 
marshal, and itis a well known fact that protn- 
nent office-holders there hold that the late 
Confiscation Act does not free the negrocs 
who come under its operation, but simp!y 
turns them over from rebel masters to the U 
S. Goverpment——the Government owning 
them ! 





passed an iceberg, | 





Se we 
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THE MANHOOD OF THE NEGRO. 


Mr. Secretary Seward has settled for this 
Presidential term the question of the man- 
hood of the negro. By one stroke of the pen 
he has reversed theinfamous doctrine of Judge 
Taney touching the alien condition of free 
negroes in the United States, and the infa- 
mous refasal of the Bachanan Administration 
to grant toa free negro, going abroad, the 
protection guaranteed by the Government to 
its citizens in foreign countries. Rev. Henry 
H. Garnet, pastor of the Shiloh Presbyterian 
Church in l’rince Street in this city, is now 
in England furthering the objects of the Af 
rican Civilization Society. Before his depar- 
ture he obtained from the Secretary of State 
at Washington a passpcrt in due form, re- 
questing ‘all whom it may concern to per- 
mit safely and freely to pass Henry H. Gar- 


} net, A CITIZEN OF THE UntTED States, and in 


case of need to give him all lawful aid and 
protection.’ Thns, undep the great sal of 
the United States, a black man, of unadulter- 
ated negro blood, is declared betore the civil- 
ized world to be entitled to the protection of 
the Government, as a citizen. This single 
fact ought to satisfy the Christian aud philan- 
thropic people of England, of the vital differ- 
ence between our present Administration and 
its predecessor upon the question of slavery 
and iis related topics, and also of the bearing 
of the war for the Union upon the welfare 
of the black man 

Mr. Stephens, Vice Presidient of the South- 
ern Confederacy, has taught us how Mr. Gar- 
net would be regarded under such a Govern- 
ment. ‘These are his principles: ‘ African 
slavery as it exists among us is the proper | 
stutus of the negroin our form cf civiliza- 
tion. .... The corner-stone of our new gov- 
ernment rests upon the great truth that the 
negrois not equal lo the white man’ 

Let these declarations stand side by side, 
to interpret to foreign powers the two sides 
of our conflict. On the one hand let the U. 
S. protect and defend the manhood of every 
negro within its jurisdiction, as a ettizen, en- 
titled to all the rights of a citizen under the 
Constitution—-and on the other let the South- 
ern Confederacy stand forth as the champion 
of the doctrine that ‘slavery is the normal 
condition of the negro ;’ and the war that is 
waged for the manhood of four millions will 


have the approving sympathy of the civilized 
world. ’—IJndependent. 


The passport, being a curiosity of its kind, 

we append it: 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

To all whom these presents come grecting. 
| No. 2553. 

I, the undersigned, Seeretary of State of 
the United States of America, hereby re- 
quest all whom it may concern to permit safe- 
ly and freely to pass Ileury H. Garnet, a citi- 
zn of the United States, and in case of need 
to giye him all lawful aid and protection. 

Given under my hand, and the impression 

of the Seal of the Department of 
State, at the City of Washington 
[-EAL |] the 26th day of April, a. p., 1861, 
in the S6th year of the Independ- 
ence of these United States. 
Wittiam H. Sewarn, 
DESCRIPTION. ° 

Age, 45 years. 

Stature 5 feet 11 inches, English. 

Forehead, high. 

Eyes, black. 

Nose, broad. 

Mouth, medium. 

‘hip, round. 

Hair, black. 

Comp'exion, black. 

Face, long. 

Signature of the bearer, 
Itexery IL. Garver, 
New York. 





tev. Dr. Pennington, of New York, has 
recently departed for England, it being bis 
third tour to the old voantry. He took pass- 
ive ip the steamer Ediaburgh. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 





Gen. McClellan has now ninety-six batter- 
ies of six guns to a battery in the Potomac 
army. 

It is stated that the only persons exempted 
from military service at the South are over- 
seers. on 

Three slaves were shot by the rebels at 
Munson’s Hill while attempting to escape to 
our lines. 

The Rev. John Picrpont has been appoint- 
ed Chaplain of Col. Henry Wilson’s Massa- 
chusetts 22d Regiment. 


It is stated that the Federa) prisoners sent 
to New Orleans were escorted to their quar- 
ters in that city by a colored company. 


A Leavenworth (Kansas) paper says it has 
information to the effect that one hundred 
slaves leave Missouri every day for J\ansas. 


The rebel General, Magruder, has made a 
requisition upon the citizens of five counties 
in Virginia for one-third of their efficient male 
slave population, to work on the rebe! forti- 
fications. | 


The Secretary of War is becoming impa- 
tient with the expense of bands of music for 
the army, as it already amounts to a sum that 
will maks thissingle item of expenditure $4,- 
000 ,000. 

Nearly all the Southerc men in the last 
Congress who voted aguinst the prosecution 
of the war, have either entered the rebel 
army within a short time past, or are prepar- 
ing to do so. 

In one of the Troy pulpits, on Sunday last, 
the pastor offered a +pecial prayer for Gen. 
I'remont, whom he alluded to as a man be. 
tween two fires—the enemy in front and a 
distrustful and slanderous people behind. 


The telegraph announced the other day 
that a Pennsylvania regiment had restored a 
fagitive slave to bis master. It seems that he 
was Dot only given up, but was escorted two 
miles beyond our lines by.a file of soldiers! 


_The number of serfs in Russia at the com- 
mencement of 1859, was no less than 22,563,- 
086, which is considerably more than one- 
third of the whole population (61,129,480 )— 
The number of owners of these serfs was 
106,897. | 

The muster roll of the Tar River Rangers, 
one of the companies taken prisoners by our 
troops at Fort Liatteras, containg the names 
of sixty-four men, only five of whom were 
able to write their names; the rest all made 
their marks. 


The Toronto Globe says that one curious 
effect of the present war has been the bring- 
ing into prominent view the existence of 
strong afiinities between a certain political 
party in Canada and the slaveholders of! 
the Southern States. : 


‘T'wo or three days since, a slave boy, 
seven years of age, was carried back to bond- 
age from the vicinity of I‘ortress Monroe, by 
his mistress, who claimed to be a loyal resi- 
dent of Baltimore. So says a correspondent 
of the Boston Journal. 


At the battle of Bull Run, the captain of 
a Rhode Island battery was killed early in the 
action, when James Reeder, a colored servart, 
took cémmand and held the gun to the last 
moment, for which he was highly compliment- 
ed on the return of the troops to Providence. 

African slavers have discovered a new way 
of reaching Cuba with their cargoes. A few 
weeks since six hundred negroes were landed 
on Anguilla Island, one of the Bahamas, the 
slave ship burned to escape detection, and 
the cargo forwarded to Cuba, in two trips, by 
a schooner. 


Daniel Ricketson, of New Beodfcrd, Mass., 
that he found the following statement in an 
‘ Morse’s American Gazetteer,” Bugton, 1797 
tween fifteen and twenty privateers fitted out 


from hence, which were manned by negro 
slaves, who behaved irreproachably.” 








; | | day. 
account of the Bermuda Islands, given in. 
. vey ' : : , . ‘ . 

‘Nets been ee light of a correction from God to improve 
e late war, there were at oue time be- 


A black girl 
been excluded fately from a district school in 
Minnes ta, the matter was referred tothe At- 
torney Gencral of the State, who decided that 
the trustees had no power to exclude any 
one on account of color, 

The arrivals of cotton at Liverpool from 
St. Mark, Hayti, from the 6th to the 12th of 
September, amounted to 279 bales. ‘The ex- 
ports of domestic cotton from the port of 
New York to Hayti, for the week ending 
October Ist, amounted to 29 packages, and 
were valued at $745. 


The Emperor of Russia has addressed our 
Government on the existing state of affairs 
here, manifesting the most friendly interest in 
the welfare of this Government, and hoping 
for a restoration of its unity. Secretary Sew- 
urd has appropriately and gracefully respond- 
ed to the letter of the Emperor. 


In the local columns of a recent Baltimore 
Clipper is an account of the whipping of four 
free colored women in that city, by order of 
a Police Justice. They received ten stripes 
each upon the back, well laid on, with an ad- 
ditional five for one woman, who is said to 
have complained too loudly of the first ten. 


A decision of Marsha! O'Donnell, Minister 
of War and the Colonies, published in the 
Madrid papers, and addressed to the Captain- 
General of Porto Rico, declares, in principle, 
that a slave who has touched the soil of 
Spain mast be considered as emancipated, 
even without the consent of his former mas- 
ter. 

In Missouri the secession slaveholders, by 
thousands, with their negroes, are leaving the 
State for Arkansas, preceding Price’s rebel 
army, who have evacuated Lexington and are 
reported retreating before Gen. Fremont. If 
the way remains open there will be such a 
slave exodus from Missouri this fall as was 
bever heard of before. 


At a recent immense meeting in Worcester, 
which was addiessed by the Hon. Senator 
Wilson aad Mayors Davis and Bullock, while 
the latter was eloquently enforcing the scnti 
ment that we must have ‘One Country, one 
Constitution, one Union, one Future,’ a voice 
in the crowd called out loudly, ‘And one 
Nation without ore Slave.’ 


The following gentlemen are advertised to 
deliver lectures in the Boston Fraternity 
Course during the comiang fall and winter :— 
Hon. Charles Sumuer, Jacob M. Manning. 
Geo. Wm. Curtis, IT. W. Higginson, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Win. R. Alger, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Frederick Douglass, KH. il. Weywood, 
K. H. Chapin, Win. 5. Studley, and Wendel! 
Phillips. 

Salt Lake City is now connected with the 
Atlantic States by telegraph. Hon. J. H. 
Wade of Cincinnati received a dispatch from 
Brigham Young, Oct. 16th, congratulating 
him on the completion of the line to Salt 
Lake City, and expressing the most patriotic 
sentiments for the preservation of the Union. 
The line between the latter naired city and 
San Francisco will be completed in a few 
Gays. 

The pro-slavery press are making a great 
hue and cry about a passport granted by Mr. 
Seward to the Kev. H. H. Garnet, simply be- 
cause the latter is a colored gentleman. The 
passport is impressed by the seal of the De- 
partment of State, and ‘requests all whom 
it may concern to permit safely and freely 
to pass Henry fl. Garnet, a citizen of the 
United States, and in case of need to give 
him all lawful aid end protection.’ 

On the evening of Sept. 26th, a special re- 
ligious service was held at the Islington Pres 
byterian Church Mm Liverpool, as a mark of 


‘ | | sympathy with the national humiliation ap 
Ina letterto Wm. C. Nell, of Boston, says! 


pointed to be observed in America on that 
The Rev. Dr. White conducted the ser. 


vice. He regarded the American war in the 


) 


Qui notas a jadgmentto destroy. The caus 


o° the warhe helieved to be the curse of sla 
_ Very, and he argued that tbe war would be th 
d:ath-blow of slavery. 


named White, having | 


] question at issue in this rebellion ! 


A very large and enthusiastic meeting of 
the colored citizens of New Bedford was held 
on the 9th ult., for the purpose of usiog their 
influence in behalf of the Government to put 
down the present rebellion. Wm. P. Pow- 
ell presided, and made an eloquent and pa- 
‘triotic speech. Resolutions were adopted 
calling on the Government to accept the ser- 
vices of colored men, asking the next Legis- 
lature to strike the word ‘white’ from off 
the statute laws of the Commonwealth, and 
recommending the formation of colored mil- 
itary companies. Hon. Rodney French urged 
the colored people to commence drilling, for 
he thought that their services would very soon 
be required by the Government. Remarks 
were also offered by Wm. H. Johnson, Rev. 
Mr. Jackson, Rev. Mr. Jones, Wm. Berry, 
and Mayor Taber. 





Brownson AND Cuerver.—The Baltimore 
correspondent of the 7'ridune is enthusiastic 
in his appreciation of the efforts of these gen- 
tlemen in behalf of emancipation by the war 
power. He says: 

‘God bless Dr. Brownson and Dr. Cheever 
for their admirable illustrations of the true 
None but 
inspired minds could write and speak as they 
have done. It has been vouchsafed unto 
them to see through the darkness, and it has 
been dispelled by their powerful pens. Not 
to be irreverent, nothing uttered by the pro- 
phets of old can compare with Dr. Brown- 
son’s argument for clear-sighted views of the 
future and felicitous statement, and as I regard 
all truth as sacred, I do not hesitate to rank 
his disquisition among the sacred writings.— 
W ould that the people could rise to the level 
of this distinguished Christian philospher’s 
prophetic eye!’ 





Wuere THE Opposition TO FREMONT COMES 
FrRoM.—The St. Louis correspondent of the 
Tribune, a very intelligent writer, says : 

‘It is at least singular that not a word of 
all the charges against I’remont was breathed 
from Washington until after the Proclama-. 
tion. There are hundreds of Union men in 
Missouri who are heavy slaveholders ; but 
with a large acquaintance among them I have 
not heard a single one, of unquestionable loy- 
alty, object to that document. All the de- 
nunciation of it which we hear from loyal men 
comes from the Kast. It is certain that it 
stirred the great heart of the North-West as 
nothing else has stirred it since the beginning 
of the war. Is it not eqnally true that Gen. 
Fremont was the first of the leaders who com- 
prebened the real issuc—that he was indeed 
the Pathfinder, pointing out the position 
which the Government will inevitably be com- 
pelled to take at no distant day ?’ 





LetteER FROM Gerrit Suitu.—TIn a letter 
to W. W. Chapman, Chairman of the State 
Abolition Committee, Mr. Smith says : 

‘Election is again approaching, and you 
and others are asking me to lead in the work 
of bringing the Abolitionists to the polls— 
Whilst confessing my gratitude for these ex- 
pressions of continued confidence, I must, 
nevertheless, say that, if it was ever proper 
to regard me as one of the leaders in tho 
Voting Abolition Party, it is certainly no 
longer so. : 

‘The lessons which were read to me by Ab- 
olitionists a year ago, I can neither mistake 
nor forget. In one State and another, Nom- 
jaating Conventions could not bear with me 
becanse of the unsoundness of my Religion. 
In fennsslvania, this unsoundness was so ab- 
horrent that a good man disdained to have 
his name onthe same tickct with mine. In 
some States, the complaint was not only of 
the unsoundness of my Religion, but the un- 
soundness of my Abolitionism also. 

‘Surely, surely, if I have any remaining 
modesty, sach facts as these mast make me 
shrink from putting myself forward, or from 
allowing others to pat me forward, amonz 
Voting Abolitionists. | 

‘My Religion and my Abolitionism mus‘ 





bide their time !’ 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE-CONTRABANDS, 


| 


| selfish and monstrous, they have the advan. 


t hick ss simplici 
wie thes. Rete). Leskenataltee Aen age which comes from simplicity and from 


erican Missionary Association, at present la- 


manly frankness. ‘The North are in a posi- 


. : : tion in which they do not dare to say that 
boring with great acceptance at Fortress Mon- they are fighting for liberty. We are. We 
roe among the ranaway slaves, is furnishiog | are not fighting directly for emancipaticn ; 
the results of his experience and observation | hut we are tighting for that Constitution aud 
in a series of articles, published in the Bineaii' : : 


ican Missionary. In arecent communication 


for those institutions which we believe will 


er inevitably bring liberty in the process of time. 
he says :—*I have received a letter from ene 

of the contrabands, this morning, containing Tam well aware of the embarrassment in 
an effecting appeal—many yesterday were which Government is placed. 1 would not 
kept from meeting by way of proper attire. | S4Y ® word, nor exert an influence, to com- 
I am convinced that 5 000 worth of cloth- plicate matters, or make their feartul respon: 
ing would be well appropriated. And Ihave | sibility more onerous. I would lighten their 
no doubt that were the matter brought before hands by every Just, generous sentiment, and 
the public in the right light, and to the re-| ©Y°'Y charitable construction ; but I must be 
quisite extent, the charitable people of the | lowed, and I think it is proper and right, 
free States would cheerfully contribute to sup- to say that itis not inconsistent with the 
ply all the necessities of the people. I am soundest policy, and with the truest coustruc- 
sure that anti-slavery men and women, espec- | on of duty, for the President, for the mem: 
ially would delight to respond to such an ap- bers of his Cabinet, and for the Generals of 


al.’ 


the army, to say that they shall give every 


Sunday and day schools have been opened constitutional advantage ia this struggle to 
for these colored refugees by Mr. Lockwood, liberty, and thay the animus with which they 
with the warm approbation of General Wool, | 8° forth is the maintainance of constitutional 
the officers aud chaplains. Nothing can ex-|!aWs, because they embody essentially the 
ceed the eagerness of the colored people to| SPitit of liberty. Every attempt to dodge, 
learn, and their most influential men are in- | 224 equivocate, and get around this question; 
defatigable iu assisting. Several of them are | °Very attempt to be sensitive in favor of sla- 
able and eloquent in public preaching, exhor-| Very, and to make allowances in that direc- 
tations and prayer ; and all the people join in | UO 18 very bad policy, to say nothing about 
singing hymns of their own composition, | JUstice and higher considerations. And we 


which they have long sang together, to simple 


never shall carry this conflict victoriously thro’ 


melodies. One young man named Davis is| Util men cease to have the sacred worda of 
spoken of as displayiog abilities, united with | liberty stick in theie throat, and make long 
a decided Christian character, well worthy of | Cleults and periphrases when they come to 
being patronized and well educated, for future | hat question; and I thank God that there is 
service in the new career which is apparently | 08¢ man who dares to speak out upon it. 


opening for the benefit of the African race. 


The first Sunday School was opened on 
september loth, in the house of ex-President 
John Tyler, who deserted it when he openly 
joined the rebels. A scene highly indicative | cause. 


That man, with whose name the cause of 
liberty was so intimately associated in the 
campaign of 1856, seems destined still to be 
identified with the progress of that sacred 
He alone, of all our Generals, seems 


of the times was presented when the instruc-| to have had that far-seeing wisdom which 
tion of Virginia slaves, freed by the rebellion, | springs from the very spirit and love of liber- 


or by the desertion of their masters, was com- | ty. 


l{ow simple and clear are his utterances. 


menced in his abandoned mansion, under the | He alone dares to call slaves by their own 
protection of the flag of the Union, by vol- | odious name—Slaves—a word which the Con- 
unteer ‘ Yankee’ soldiers, as teachers, and | stitution would not utter, and which men sen 
with the approbation of a favorite sonof New| sitive of shame do not love to speak. He 


York, Gen.’ Wool. One of the teachers, finding 


alone has declared that the slaves of men 


a piano standing idle, opencd it, and played | found in arms against the country shall be- 
an accompaniment to the hymns of the poor| come freemen. Mark it! Not with verbal 
but devout and grateful negroes. Mr. Lock-| dexterity, ‘contrabands ;’ not men without 
wood says :—‘ I strive, and very successfully | name, anomalous, nondescript ; but, as if in- 
too, to point out to them the importance of! | spired from on high with the very spirit of re- 
their standing on their character, and present- | gion, and acting according to its most un- 
ing a conduct at once pleasing to God and | doubted inspirations, Fremont has declared 
approved of men. I tell them that they are | that slaves shall become free men. *'The heart 
surrounded by a great crowd of witnesses ——| and conscience of the whole North responded 


I warn them not to let it be said that they as-| to that touch. 
sociate liberty with licentiousness, laziness,| be forgiven. 
lounging and intemperance! They discover 


a great thirst for knowledge.’ 


Therefore, fremont willnever 
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> NEW VORK TRIPUNE 
Contributions of money, clothing, &c., are THU NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


earnestly requested. They can be sent to 


NEW VOLUME, 
Lewis Tappan, Treasurer,61 John St., New : ; 


York, or directly to Rev. L. C. Lockwood, 





. ‘ Ad. by , (/ On the 7th of September, The New York 
care of Capt. Burleigh, Seminary, near Fort- 


ress Monroe, Virginia, by Adams’ Express. 


freight prepaid. | 


en~-- --- 





Weckly Tribune commenced the twenty. first 
year of its existence ; The Daily Tribune being 
some months older, and The Semi- Weekly Tri- 
bune somewhat younger, For more than tventy 


HENRY WARD BEECHER ON CONTRABANDS. | years, this journal has labored in what its con. 


er 


ductors have felt to be the cause of Humanity, 


A collection for the American Missionary | Justice and Freedom, endeavoring to meliorate 
Association, to be employed specifically for the the condition of the oppressed and unfortunate, 


religious and cecular instruction of the 1,800 


to honor and encourae useful exertionin what- 
ever sphere, and, to promote by ail means th 


emancipated slaves in and around Fortress! mora’, intellectual aud material advancement of 
Monroe, was recently taken up in Henry | 0°" County. Ii has aimed to be right rat ec: 
4 5 \ 


Ward Beecher’s Church, in Brooklyn. Pre- 


facing the collection, Mr. Beecher said : 


General Butler called them ‘ contrabands, 


than popular, and to espouse and commend t - 
day the truth that others may not be willing to 
ace pt till to-morrow. In pursuing this course, 
mistakes have doubtless been made and faults 
committed ; but, having in all things ineited 





and the people seemed relieved, and snapped | our readers to think and judge for themselves, 
at the expression as if it was a very felicit | rather than adopt blindty our own or others 
ous thing. My friends, it is one of the great | ¢ inclusions, we believe we may fairiy elain for 
disndvantages of the position in which the this journal the credit of having: qualified its 
North are. nlaced that they dare not say readers - deteet and expose even itsown errors, 
F'reemen a I iberty in this conflict The | To develop the minds of the young by the most 





general, thorough and practical Education, and 


South have this particular advantage—-that to eneconrage and stimulate Produce ive Industry. 
they know that they are fighting for slavery, : through free granis of Publie Lands lo actus) 
and say so. ‘They are not complicated in that | settlers and cultivators, as also throuvh the pro- 
regard. Their issue is simple; and, though’ tection of immature or peculiarly exposed 
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| branches from too powerful foreign competition, 


are among the aims to which this journal has 
adhered through good and evil report, and which 
it steadfastly commends to American patriotism 
and philanthropy. 

As to the Civil War now devastating our 
country, we hold it to have originated in a Ree 
bellion more wanton, wicked, inexcusable. then 
was ever before known—a Rebellion in the in- 


terest of the few against the many—a Rebellion’ 


designed to raise higher the walls of caste and 
tighten the chains of oppression. Having done 
all we could without a surrender of vital prin- 
ciple to avoid this War, and witnessed the for- 
bearance, meekness, and long-suffering with 
which the Federal Government sought to avert 
its horrors, we hold it our clear duty, with that 
of every other citizen, to stand by the nation 
and its fairly chosen rulers, and to second with 
all our energies their efforts to uphold the 
Union, the Constitution, and the supremacy of 
the Laws. And, though the Rebellion has be- 
come, through usurpation, deception, terrorism, 
and spoliation, fearfully strong, we believe the 
American Republic far stronger, and that the 
unanimous, earnest efforts of loyal hearts and 
hands will insure its overthrow. But on all 
questions affecting the objects, the scope, and 
duration of this most extraordinary contest, we 
defer to those whom the American F eople have 
clothed with authority, holding unity of pure 
pose and of action indispensable in so grave 
an emergency. 

In a crisis like the present, our columns must 
be largely engrossed with the current history of 
the War forthe Union, and with elucidations 
of its more striking incidents. We shall not, 
however, remit that attention to Literature, to 
Foreign Affairs, to Agricultural Progress, to 
Crops, Markets, &c., &c., which has already, 
we trust, won for The Tribune an honorable 
position among its contemporaries, Our main 
object is and shall be to produce a comprehen- 
sive newspaper, from which a careful reader 
may glean a vivid and careful history of the 
times, not merely in the domain of Action, but 
in that of Opinion’ also. As our facilities for 
acquiring information increase with years, we 
trust that an improvement in the contents of 
our journal is perceptible, and that, in the va- 
riety and fullness of intelligence afforded, we 
may still hope to * make each day a critic on 
the last.”” In this hope, we solicit a continu- 


ance of the generous measure of patronage hith- 
erto accorded to our journal, 


TERMS. 


Daily Tribune (311 issues per annum)..... $6 
Semi-Weekly (104 issues peranuum)......$3 
Weekly (52 issues per annum)............ B2 


To Criuss—Semi-Weekly: Two copies for 
$9; five for $11 25; ten copies to one address 
for $20; and any larger number at the latter 
rate. For aclub of twenty, an extra copy will 
be sent. For a club of forty we send The Daily 
Tribune gratis one year. 

Weekly : Three copies for $5; eight copies 
for $10, and any larger number at the rate of 
$1 20 each per annum, the paper to be address- 
ed to each subscriber. To clubs of Twenty, we 
send an extra copy. 

Twenty — to one address for $20, with 
one extra to him who sends us the club For 
each club of One Hundred, The Daily Tribune 
will be sent gratis for one year. 

When drafts can be procured it is much safer 
than to remit Bank Biils. The name of the 
Post-Office and State should in all cases be 
plainly wiitten, : 

Payment alwaysin advance. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, — . 

No. 154 Nassau-st., New York. 
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TERMS OF DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 
Single Copies, to American subscribers, $1 per year. 
se o to British ” 5-. sterling. 


Subscriptions mus. be paid for tnveriably in advence. 


All communications, whether on business or for publi- 
ealion, should be acdressed to 
FREVPERICK DOUGLASS, RocuesteEr, N. Y. 


AGENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
We take the liberty of using the names of the follow- 


ing gentiemen who will receive names and subscriptions 
fur Leuglass’ Monthly in Great Britain : 


Halifac—RKev. Ressett Lant Carpeyrer, Milton 
Plice: Rev. Dr. Crorts, North Parade. 

Loadun—Mr.L. A Camnnovzow, Anti-Slavery Office, 
97, New Broud Street, B.C. 

Dublin—Mr. Wu. Wenn, 52, High Street, and 8, Dun- 
ville Aver-ue, Kathbmines. 

Derby—tr. Spyxcee T. Warr, Burton Read, 

Glas gow—Mr. JouN > iin, i75, Trongate. 
.S/eeds—Mr. Axtrurr Horrayp, 4, Park Row. 

Newcastle-on-lyxne—Mr Waltex 8. PRINGLE. 
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INVITATION. 

Hayti will soon regain her ancient splendor. 
This marvelous soil that our fathers, blessed by 
God, conquered for us, will soon yield to us the 
wealth now hidden in its bosom. Let our 
black and yellow brethren, scattered through 
the Antilles, and North and South America, 
hasten to co-operate with us ia restoring the 
glory of the Republic. Hayti is the common 
country of the black race. Our ancestors, in 
taking possession of it, were careful to announce 
in the Constitution that they pubiished, that all 
the descendants of Africans, and of the inhab- 
itants of the West Indies, belong by right to 
the Haytian family. The idea was grand and 
gcnerous, 

Listen,then, all ye negroesand mulattoes who, 
in the vast Continent of America, suffer from 
the prejudices of caste. The Republic calls 
you; she invites you to bring to her your arms 
and your minds. The regenerating work that 
she undertakes interests all colored people and 
their descendants, no matter what their origin 
or where their place of birth. 

Hayti, regaining her former position, retaking 
her ancient sceptre as Queen of the Antilles, 
wil] be a formal denial, most eloquent and _per- 
emptory, against those detractors of our race 
who contest our desire and ability to attain a 
high degree of civilization. GEFFRARD, 


‘s* CIRCULAR«<<No. I. 


To the Blacks, Men of Color, and Indians in the 
United States and British North American 
Provinces : 

Frienps :—I am anthorized and instructed by 
the Government of the Republic, to offer you, 
individually and by communities. a welcome, a 
home, and a free homestead, in Hayti. 

Such of you as are unable to pay your pass. 
age will be provided with the means of defray- 
ing it. 

Two classes of emigrants are especially in- 
vited—laborers and farmers. None of either 
class, or any class, will be furnished with pass- 
ports, who cannot produce, before sailing, the 
proofs of good character for industry and in- 
tegrity. 

To each family of emigrants, five carreaux 
(a carreau is 3 acresand 3 1-3 rods) of fresh 
and fertile Jand, capable of growing all the 
fruits and staples of the tropics, will be gratu- 
itously given, on dhe sole condition that they 
shall settle on it and cultivate it, and declare 
their intention of becoming citizens of Hayti. 
To unmarried men, on similar conditions, two 
carreaux will be granted. 

Board and lodging, free of cost, will be fur- 
nished to the emigrants for at least eight days 
after their arrival io the island. 

The government also will find remunerative 
work for those of you whose means will not 
permit you to begin immediately an independ- 
ent cultivation. 

Emigrants are invited to settle in commun- 
ities. 

Sites for the erection of schools and chapels 
will be donated by the State, without regard to 
the religious beliet of the emigrants. _ 

The same protection and civil rights that the 
laws give to Haytians are solemnly guaranteed 
to the emigranis. 

The fullest religious liberty will be seeured 
to them ; they will never be called on to sup- 
port the Rozaan Catholic Church. 

No military service will be demanded of 
them, excepting that they shall form military 
companies and drill themselves once a month. 

All the necessary personal effects, machinery 
and agricul:ural instruments introduced by the 
emigrants, shall be entered free of duty. 

The emigrants shall be at liberty to leave the 
country atany moment they please ; but those 
whose passage shall be paid by government, if 
they wish to return before the expiration of 
three years, will be required to refund the 
money expended on their account. <A contract, 
fixing the amount, will be made with each em- 
igrant before leaving tLe continent. 

I have been commissioned to superintend the 
interests of the emigrants, and charged with 
the entire control of the movement in Ameriea, 
and all persons, therefore, desiring to avni! 





themselves of the inviiation and bounty of the | 





| 








Haytian Government, are requested to corres- | 


pond with me. 

I shafl at once, as directed by the Govern- 
ment, establish a bureau of emigration in Bos- 
ton, and publish a Guide Book for the use of 
those persons of African or Indian descent who 
may wish to make themselves acquainted with 
the resources of the country and the digposition 
of its authorities. 

I shall also appoint Agents to visit such com- 
munities as may seriously entertain the project 
of emigration. 

Immediate arrangements, both here and in 
Hayti,can be made for the embarkment and 
settlement of one hundred thousand persons. 

By order of the Government of the Republic 
of Hayti, James Reppata, 

General Agent of Emigration. 

Boston, Nov. 3, 1860. 


CIRCULARe=-.No. III. 


HayTran Bereav or EMIGRATION, 
August 3ist, 1861. 


AUTUMN ARRANGEMENTS. 


Arrangements will be made by which emi- 
graniscan sail from different ports during the 
autumn and winter. Due notice will be given 
of the days of sailing. through the columns of 
«“ The Pineand Palm.’’ 

Persons desiring to emigrate are requested to 
read carefully the circulars of this Bureau, and 
to follow the directions therein given, as it is 
inspossible to provide for the comfort of pass- 
engers except by insisting on a strict compli- 
ance With our regulations, 

I, Let it te understood, that all who can pay 
for their passage are expected to do so; and 
that a passave will be advanced to such farmers 
and laborers only as are unable to meet this 
expense. 

II. All mechanics who intend to practice 
their trades in Hayti. must go at their own ex- 
pense ; the Government guarantees to find work 
for farmers and laborers only. It will welcome 
all colored emigrants; but it cannot agree to 
provide work for all c'asses of mechanics. Its 
demands for agricultural Jabor is unlimited ; 
but for mechanical skill this is not the case. 

I{{. Passengers will be charged at the rate of 
$18 each adult from United States ports; from 
Canada West,.$25. Children under eight will 
be charged half price; infants under one year, free 

IV. Passengers, ia all cases, should 
their own bedding. Mattresses must be four 
fect wide. Each passenger must be provided 
with a tin gallon can for water, atin cup, a tin 
plate, knife and fork, a few pounds of soap, 
and towels, with such extra utensils as may 
be deemed necessary to hold the daily rations. 

V. The amount of baggage allowed to every 
passenger is two trunks, or two barrels, or one 
trunk and one barrel. All freight over that 
amount will be charged for, separately from the 
passage ticket, at the rate of 75 cents per barrel 
or 15 cents per cubic foot from American ports ; 
or 90 cents per barrel and 18 cents per cubic 
foot from British North American por's. This 
is exclusive of the bedding, which goes free.— 
All goods must be boxed up. 

VI. The board provided for emigrants will be 
the navy ratious of the United States, minus in- 
toxicating spirits, which will not be allowed in 
our vessels. The following is the fare: 
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NAVY KATION FOR EACH DAY AF THE WEEK. 
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Emigrants are at liberty to carry, free of ex. 
pense, additional provisions to be used on the 
voyage. Slight additions may be made to the 
navy rations; but the Bureau does not pledge 
itself to do so. 

Vif. As efforts have been industriously made 
by unscrupulous men to misrepresent the condi- 
tions under which emigrants who do not prepay 
their passages, will accept the offers of the Gov- 


‘ernment of Hayti,it is deemed advisable to 


publish below, in full, the contract to be made 
with them. The words in italicand withmn 
brackets (blank in the original) are fill up to 
how precisely the terms on which a single man 
can emigrate. I: should be distinetly under- 


stood, that no barrier whatever will be put to 


rovide | 
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any man’s return, excepting that he shall pay 
the sum of eighteen‘dollars before embarking 
for the United States, if he did not pay for his 
own passage from this country to Hayti. The 
Government of Hayti, while they will welcome 
all visitors, cannot —_ a be expected to 
their passages. Hence this provision. 
PThe following is the path ae the emi- 
grants who do not prepay their passages : 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


Tors AGREEMENT, — and a ~~ a 
rat} day of [January.] A. D., 1861, 
or tim A J a Eoouee of Boston, ed 
eral Agent of Emigration, on behalf of the 
Government of the Republic of Hayti, and 
[ John Smith, } late of [ Detroit, Michigan,] and 
an emigrant to Hayti; 

Witnesseta : That said James Redpath, on be- 
half of the Government of Hayti aforesaid, 
agrees to provide a passage for said {John 
Smith] from the port of [ Boston] to the port 
of [St. Mark,]in said Hayti, in the [Brig 
L’ Amid’ Haiti.) leaving the port of [Boston] 
on or about the [third] day of [January ] 
1861, upon the conditions hereat.er follow- 
ing, Viz: 

First, said [John Smith] hereby acknowledges 
the receipt of [a] ticket of passage from said 
port of [Boston] to said port of [St Mark ] 
in Hayti, and agrees during the term of said 
voyage to provide [iis] own bedding. and 
the necessary utensils for eating and drinking. 

Secondly, in consideration of receiving the 
passage aforesaid, said [John Smith] further 
agrees, that if he acgepts a grant of laud 
from the Governinent of Hayti, under the 
provisions of the law on Emigration, approv- 
ed by His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic of Hayti, September 1, 1860, he will 
repay to the Treasury of the Republic of 
Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Ameri- 
can currency, within [three years] from the 
date of the contract. 

Furthermore, that if from any cause said [John 
Smith] see& proper to leave Hayti be- 
fore the expiration of the term of three years 
from the date of [/zs] arrival in the Island, 
Soap Neer ay the Treasury of the Republic 
of Hayti the sum of [eighteen] dollars, Amer- 
ican currency, as repayment of expenses in- 
curred by the agents of the Government for 
[iis] passage to Hayti; but. nevertheless, 
with this express provision : That if [ie] does 
remain three years in the Island from the 
date of [Ais] arrival therein, and does not see 
fit to accept a grant of land from the Govern. 
ment of the Republic of Hayti, [ie] shall not 
be required to repay tothe Treasury of the 
Republic of Hayti, or any agent of Govern- 
ment thereof, any sum whatever on account 
of said passage. 

In Witness WuHereor, the said parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the day 


and year above written. 
[ John Sinith. ] 


L. 8 | 
L. 8. JAMES Keppata, 


VIII. Eniigrants must pay their expenses 
tothe port of embarkation. 

IX. To aid emigrants who wigh to carry 
extra baggage, the Bureau will allow them, (by 
giving a mte payable tothe Government of 
Havti.) to take such freight to the amountof 310 

X. The Bureau wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, however, that urless at least twenty 
days notice is given of intention to sail, with 
the amount of bagvage to be taken, it will not 
hold itself responsible to secure a passage for 
any one. . 

XI. All persons desiring information relative 
to the movement, are cordially invited to corres- 
pond with the General Bureau, or personally to 
visit it. The fallest information will be afford- 
ed them. 

XII. Usual length of voyage, from fourteen 
to twenty days. A. E, Newton, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


—_ 





NOW READY, 
ERMVONS AND SPEECHES BY HON. GER- 
RIT SMITH; containing his Six Sermons 
on the Religion of Reason, and three of his re 
cent Speeches—one of them delivered lately on 


the War. Price 50 ceats. 
For sale by ROSS & TOUSEY, 
No. 121 Nassan-st., New York. 








—The Haytian Central Bureau of Emigra- 
tion has been removed from Boston to New 
York. Persons intending to emigrate, or desir- 
ing information respecting Hayti, should now 
address Mr. A. E. Newton, the Corresponding 
Secretary, New York City. The next emigrant 
vessel will leave New York for St. Mark, Hayti, 
on Saturday, November 234. 





